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THOSE WHO ARE FOUND WHERE THERE IS SAID TO BE NOBODY. 


S soon as the sad little boy had withdrawn from the fire, he 
clasped the money tight in the palm of his hand, as if 
thereby to fortify his courage, and began to run. There was really 
little danger in allowing a child to go home alone on this part of 
Egdon Heath. The distance to the boy’s house was not more than 
three-eighths of a mile, his father’s cottage, and one other a few 
yards further on, forming part of the small hamlet of Mistover 
Knap: the third and only remaining house was that of Captain 
Drew and Eustacia, which stood quite away from the small 
cottages, and was the loneliest of lonely houses on these sparsely 
populated slopes. 

He ran until he was out of breath, and then, appearing to 
become more courageous, walked leisurely along, singing in an 
ald voice a little song about a sailor-boy and a fair one, and 
bright gold in store. In the middle of this the child stopped: 
from a pit under the hill ahead of him shone a light, whence 
proceeded a cloud of floating dust and a smacking noise. 

Only unusual sights and sounds frightened the boy. The 
shrivelled voice of the heath did not alarm him, for that was 
familiar. The thorn-bushes which arose in his path from time to 
time were less satisfactory, for they whistled gloomily, and had a 
ghastly habit after dark of putting on the shapes of jumping 
madmen, sprawling giants, and hideous cripples. Lights were 
not uncommon this evening, but the nature of all of them was 
different from this. Discretion rather than terror prompted the 
boy to turn back instead of passing the light, with a view of 
asking Miss Eustacia Vye to accompany him home, 
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When the boy had reascended to the top of the valley he found 
the fire to be still burning on the bank, though lower than before. 
Beside it, instead of Eustacia’s solitary form, he saw two persons, the 
second being aman. The boycrept along under the bank to ascertain 
from the nature of the proceedings if it would be prudent to interrupt 
so splendid a creature as Miss Eustacia on his poor trivial account. 

After listening under the bank for some minutes, he turned in 
a perplexed and doubting. manner and began to withdraw as 
silently as he had come. That he did not, upon the whole, think it 
advisable to interrupt her conversation with Wildeve, without being 
prepared to bear the whole weight of her displeasure, was obvious. 

Here was a Seyllo-Charybdean position fora poor boy. Pausing 
awhile when again safe from discovery, he finally decided to face 
the pit phenomenon as the lesser evil. With a heavy sigh, he 
retraced the slope, and followed the path he had followed before. 

The light had gone, the rising dust had disappeared—he hoped 
for ever. He marched resolutely along, and -found nothing to 
alarm him till, coming within a few yards of the sand-pit, he 
heard a slight noise in front, which led him to pause. The pause 
was but momentary, for the noise resolved itself into the steady 

-bites of two animals grazing. 

‘ Two he’th-croppers down here,’ he said aloud. ‘I have never 
known ’em come down so far afore.’ 

The animals were in the direct line of his path, but that 
the child thought little of; he had played round the fetlocks. of 
horses from his infancy. On coming nearer, however, the boy was 
somewhat surprised to find that the little creatures did not run 
off, and that each wore a clog to prevent his going astray; this 
signified that they had been broken in. He could now see the 
interior of the pit, which, being in the side of the hill, had a level 
entrance. In the innermost corner the square outline of a van 
appeared, with its back towards him. A light came from the 
interior, and threw a moving shadow upon the vertical face of 
gravel at the further side of the pit into which the vehicle faced. 

The child assumed that this was the cart of a gipsy, and his 
dread of those wanderers reached but to that mild pitch which 
titillates rather than pains. Only a few inches of mud wall kept 
him and his family from being gipsies themselves. He skirted 
the gravel-pit at a respectful distance, ascended the slope, and 
came forward upon the brow, in order to look into the open door 

_of the van and see the original of the shadow. 

\ The picture terribly alarmed the boy. By a little stove inside 
the van sat a figure red from head to heels—the reddleman who 
had been Thomasin’s friend. He was darning a stocking, which 
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was red like the rest of him. Moreover, as he darned he smoked a 
pipe, the stem and bowl of which were red also. 

At this moment one of the heath-croppers feeding in the 
outer shadows was audibly shaking off the clog attached to its 
foot. Aroused by the sound, the reddleman laid down his stocking, 
lit a lantern which hung beside him, and came out from the van. In 
sticking up the candle, he lifted the lantern to his face, and the light 
shone into the whites of his eyes, and upon his ivory teeth, which, J 
in contrast with the red surrounding, lent him a startling aspect. *| 

This was enough to make the boy shudder. He knew too well 
for his peace of mind upon whose lair he had lighted. Uglier | 
persons than gipsies were known to cross Egdon at times, and a 
reddleman was one of them. 

* How I wish ’twas only a gipsy!’ he murmured. 

The man was by this time coming back from the horses. In 
his fear of being seen, the boy rendered detection certain by nervous 
motion. The heather and peat stratum overhung the brow of 
the pit in mats, hiding the actual verge. The boy had stepped 
beyond the solid ground ; the heather now gave way, and down he 
rolled over the scarp of grey sand to the very foot of the man. 

The red man opened the lantern, and turned it upon the 
figure of the prostrate boy. 

‘Who be ye?’ he said. 

‘ Johnny Nunsuch, master.’ 

‘ What were you doing up there?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘Watching me, I suppose.’ 

‘Yes, master.’ 

‘What did you watch me for ?’ 

‘ Because I was coming home from Miss Vye’s bonfire.’ 

‘ Beest hurt ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Why, yes, you be: your hand is bleeding. Come under my 
tilt and let me tie it up.’ 

‘Please let me look for my sixpence.’ 

‘How did you come by that?’ 

‘Miss Vye gied it to me for keeping up her bonfire.’ 

The sixpence was found, and the man went to the van, the boy 
behind, almost holding his breath. 

The man took a piece of rag from a satchel containing sewing 
materials, tore off a strip, which like everything else was tinged 
red, and proceeded to bind up the wound. 

‘ My eyes have got foggy-like—please may I sit down, master ?’ 
said the boy. 
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‘To be sure, poor chap! "Tis enough to make you feel fainty. 
Sit on that bundle.’ 

The man finished tying up the gash, and the boy said, ‘I 
think I'll go home now, master.’ 

‘You are rather afraid of me. Do you know what I be ?’ 

The child surveyed his vermilion figure up and down with 
much misgiving, and finally said, ‘ Yes.’ 

‘Well, what ?’ 

‘The reddleman!’ he faltered. 

‘ Yes, that’s what I be. Though there’s more than one. You 
little children think there’s only one cuckoo, one fox, one giant, one 
devil, and one reddleman, when there’s lots of us all.’ 

‘Is there? You won’t carry me off in your bags, will ye, 
master? Tis said that the reddleman will sometimes.’ 

‘Nonsense! All that reddlemen do is sell reddle. You see ail 
these bags at the back of my cart? They are not full of little 
boys—only full of red stuff.’ 

‘Was you born a reddleman ?’ 

‘No, I took to it. I should be as white as you if I was to 
give up the trade—that is, I should be white in time, perhaps six 
months: not at first, because ’tis growed into my skin and won't 
wash out. Now you'll never be afraid of a reddleman again, will ye ?’ 

‘No, never. Willy Orchard said he seed a red ghost here 
t’other day—perhaps that was you?’ 

‘I was here t’other day.’ 

‘Were you making that dusty light I saw by now ?’ 

*O yes: I was beating out some bags. And have you had a 
good bonfire up there? I saw the light. Why did Miss Vye want 
a bonfire so bad that she should give you sixpence to keep it up ?’ 

‘I don’t know. I was tired, but she made me bide and keep 
up the fire just the same, while she kept going up across Black- 
barrow way. 

* And how long did that last ?’ 

‘Until a hopfrog jumped into the pond.’ 

The reddleman suddenly ceased to talk idly. ‘A hopfrog?’ 
he inquired. ‘ Hopfrogs don’t jump into ponds this time of year.’ 

‘They do, for I heard one.’ 

‘ Certain-sure ?’ 

‘Yes. She told me afore that I should hear’n; and soI did. 
They say she’s clever and deep, and perhaps she charmed ’en to come.’ 

‘ And what then ?’ 

‘Then I came down here, and I was afraid, and I went back, 
but I didn’t like to speak to her because of the gentleman, and I 
came on here again,’ 
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‘A gentleman—ah! What did she say to him, my man?’ 

‘Told him she supposed he had not married the other woman 
because he liked his old sweetheart best ; and things like that.’ 

‘What did the gentleman say to her, my sonny?’ 

‘ He only said he did like her best, and how he was coming to 
see her again under Blackbarrow o’ nights.’ 

‘Ha!’ cried the reddleman, slapping his hand against the side 
of his van so that the whole fabric shook under the blow. ‘ That's 
the secret ot!’ 

The little boy jumped clean from the stool. 

‘My man, don’t you be afraid,’ said the dealer in red, suddenly 
becoming gentle. ‘I forgot you were here. That’s only a curious 
way reddlemen have of going mad for a moment; but they don’t 
hurt anybody. And what did the lady say then ?’ 

‘IT can’t mind. Please, Master Reddleman, may I go home- 
along now ?’ 

‘ Ay, to be sure you may. I'll go a bit of ways with you.’ 

He conducted the boy out of the gravel-pit and into the path 
leading to his mother’s cottage. When the little figure had 
vanished in the darkness, the reddleman returned, resumed his 
seat by the fire, and proceeded to darn again. 


CHaptTer IX. 


LOVE LEADS A SHREWD MAN INTO STRATEGY. 


ReppieMEN of the old school are now but seldom seen. Since the 
introduction of railways, Wessex farmers have managed to do with- \/ 
out these somewhat spectral visitants, and the bright pigment so 
largely used by shepherds in preparing sheep for the fair is obtained 
by other routes. Even those who yet survive have lost the poetry 
of existence which characterised them when the pursuit of the 
trade meant periodical journeys to the pit whence the material was 
dug, a regular camping out from month to month except in the 
depth of winter, a peregrination among farms which could be 
counted by the hundred, and, in spite of this Arab existence, the 
preservation of that respectability which is ensured by the never- 
failing production of a well-lined purse. 

Reddle spreads its lively hues over everything it lights on, and 
stamps unmistakably, as with the mark of Cain, any person who has 
handled it half-an-hour. 

A child’s first sight of a reddleman was an epoch in his life. 
That blood-coloured figure was a sublimation of all the horrid 
dreams which had afflicted the juvenile spirit since imagination 
began. ‘The reddleman is coming for you!’ had been the formu- 
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lated threat of Wessex mothers for many generations. He was 
successfully supplanted for a while, at the beginning of the present 
century, by Bonaparte; but as process of time rendered the 
latter personage stale and ineffective, the older phrase resumed its 
early prominence. And now the reddleman has in his turn 
followed Bonaparte to the land of worn-out bogeys, and his place 
is filled by modern inventions. 

The reddleman lived like a gipsy; but gipsies he scorned. 
He was about as thriving as travelling basket- and mat-makers ; 
but he had nothing to do with them. He was as decently born 
and brought up as the cattle-drovers who passed and repassed him 
in his wanderings ; but they merely nodded to him. His stock 
was more valuable than that of pedlars ; but they did not think so, 
and passed his cart with eyes straight ahead. He was such a 
fearfully unnatural colour to look at, that the men of round-abouts 
and wax-work shows seemed gentlemen beside him; but he con- 
sidered them low company, and remained aloof. Among all these 
squatters and folks of the road the reddleman continually found 
himself; yet he was not of them. His occupation tended to isolate 
him, and isolated he was mostly seen to be. 

It was sometimes suggested that reddlemen were criminals for 
whose misdeeds other men had wrongfully suffered : that in escap- 
ing the law they had not escaped their own consciences, and had 
taken to the trade as a life-long penance. Else why should they 
have chosen it? The necessity for reddlemen was not nearly so 
obvious as the necessity for sweeps; yet the red business, apart from 
its more lively hue in the landscape, was scarcely to be preferred 
to the black. 

In the present case such a question would have been particularly 
apposite. The reddleman who had entered Egdon that afternoon 
was an instance of the pleasing being wasted to form the ground- 
work of the singular, when an ugly foundation would have done 
just as well for that purpose. The one point that was forbidding 
about this reddleman was his colour. Freed from that, he would 
have been as agreeable a specimen of rustic manhood as one should 


often see. After looking at him, one would have hazarded the © 


guess that good-nature, and an acuteness as extreme as it could 
be without verging on craft, formed the framework of his char- 
acter. : 
While he darned the stocking, his face became rigid with 
thought. Softer expressions followed this, and then again recurred 
the tender sadness which had sat upon him during his drive along 
the highway that afternoon. Presently his needle stopped. He 
laid down the stocking, arose from his seat, and took a leathern 
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pouch from a hook in the corner of the van. This contained, 
among other articles, a brown-paper packet which, to judge from 
the hinge-like character of its worn folds, seemed to have been 
carefully opened and closed a good many times. He sat down on 
the three-legged milking-stool that formed the only seat in the 
van, and examining his packet by the light of a candle took thence 
an old letter, and spread it open. The writing had originally been 
traced on white paper, but the letter had now assumed a pale red 
tinge from the accident of its situation: and the black strokes of 
writing thereon looked like the twigs of a winter hedge against a 
vermilion sunset. The letter bore a date some two years previous 
to that time, and was signed ‘ Thomasin Yeobright.’ It ran as 
follows :— 


Drak Dieeory Venn,—The question you put when you overtook me coming 
home from Pond-close gave me such a surprise that I am afraid I did not make 
you exactly understand what I meant. Of course, if my aunt had not met me, 
I could have explained all then at once, but as it was there was no chance. I 
have been quite uneasy since, as you know I do not wish to pain you, yet I fear 
I shall be doing so now in contradicting what I seemed to say then. I cannot, 
Diggory, marry you, or think of letting you call me your sweetheart. I could 
not, indeed, Diggory. I hope you will not much mind my saying this, and feel 
it as great pain. It makes me very sad when I think it may, for I like you very 
much, and I always put you next to my cousin Clym in my mind. There are 
so many reasons why we cannot be married, that I can hardly name them all in 
a letter. I did not in the least expect that you were going to speak on such a 
thing when you followed me, because I had never thought of you in the sense of 
a lover at all. You must not becall me for laughing when you spoke; you mis- 
took when you thought I laughed at you asa foolish man. I laughed because 
the idea was so odd, and not at you at all. The great reason with my own per- 
sonal self for not letting you court me is, that I do not feel the things a woman 
ought to feel who consents to walk with you with the meaning of being your 
wife. It is not as you think, that I have another in my mind, for I do not 
encourage anybody, and never have in my life. Another reason is my aunt. 
She would not, I know, agree to it, even if I wished to have you. She likes you 
very well, but she will want me to look a little higher. Ido not mean that a 
haulier’s is not a very good calling, but aunt would be at me about it, and perhaps 
be angry. I hope you will not set your heart against me for writing plainly, but I 
felt you might try to see me again, and it is better that we should not meet. I 
shall always think of you asa good man, and be anxious for your well-doing. 
I send this by Jane Orchard’s little maid, 

And remain, Diggory, 
Your faithful friend, 
THOMASIN YEOBRIGHT. 


Since the arrival of that letter on a certain autumn morning 
long ago, the reddleman and Thomasin had not met till to-day. 
During the interval he had shifted his position even further to the 
worse in the eyes of the stationary dwellers upon Egdon, by adopt- 
ing the reddle trade ; though he was really better in circumstances. 
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Indeed, seeing that his expenditure was only one-fourth of his 
income, he might have been called a prosperous man. 

Rejected suitors take to roaming as naturally as unhived bees ; 
and the business which he had adopted was in many ways congenial 
to Venn. But his wanderings, by mere stress of old emotion, had 
frequently taken an Egdon direction, though he never intruded 
upon her who attracted him thither. To be in Thomasin’s heath, 
and near her, yet unseen, was the one ewe-lamb of pleasure left to 
him. 

Then came the incident of that day; and the reddleman, still 
loving her well, was excited by this accidental service to her at a 
critical juncture to vow an active devotion to her cause, instead of, 
as hitherto, sighing and holding aloof. After what had happened, 
it was impossible that he should not doubt the honesty of Wildeve’s 
intentions. But her hope was apparently centred upon him; and, 
dismissing his regrets, Venn determined to aid her to be happy in 
her own chosen way. That this way was, of all others, the most 
distressing to himself, was awkward enough; but the reddleman’s 
love was generous. . 


His first active step in watching over Thomasin’s interests was 
taken about seven o’clock the next evening, and was dictated by 
the news which he had learnt from the sad boy. That Eustacia 
was somehow the cause of Wildeve’s carelessness in relation to the 
marriage had at once been Venn’s conclusion on hearing of the 
secret meeting between them. It did not occur to his mind that 
Eustacia’s love-signal to Wildeve was the tender effect upon the 
discarded mistress of the intelligence which her grandfather had \ 
brought home. His instinct was to regard her as a conspirator 
against rather than as an antecedent obstacle to Thomasin’s happi- 
ness. 

During the day he had been exceedingly anxious to learn the 
condition of Thomasin ; but he did not venture to intrude upon a 
household to which he was a stranger, particularly at such an un- 
pleasant moment as this. He had occupied his time in moving 
with his ponies and load to a new point in the heath, eastward of 
his previous station; and here he selected a nook with a careful 
eye to shelter from wind and rain, which seemed to mean that his 
stay there was to be a comparatively extended one. After this he 
returned on foot some part of the way that he had come; and, it 
being now dark, he diverged to the left till he stood behind a 
holly-bush on the edge of a pit not twenty yards from Blackbarrow. 

He watched for a meeting there, but he watched in vain. 
Nobody except himself came near the spot that night. 
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But the loss of his labour produced little effect upon the red- 
dleman. He had stood in the shoes of Tantalus, and seemed to 
look upon a certain mass of disappointment as the natural preface 
to all realisations, without which preface they would give cause for 
alarm. 

The same hour the next evening found him again at the same 
place; but Eustacia and Wildeve, the expected trysters, did not 
appear. 

He pursued precisely the same course yet four nights longer, 
and without success. But on the next, being the day-week of their 
previous meeting, he saw a female shape floating along the ridge 
and a male figure ascending from the valley. They met in the 
little ditch encircling the barrow—the original excavation from 
which it had been thrown up. 

The reddleman, stung with suspicion of wrong to Thomasin, 
was aroused to strategy ina moment. He instantly left the bush 
and crept forward on his hands and knees. When he had got as 
close as he might safely venture without discovery, he found that, 
owing to a cross wind, the conversation of the trysting pair could 
not be overheard. 

Near him, as in divers places about the heath, were areas 
strewn with large turves, which lay edgewise and upside down 
awaiting removal by Timothy Fairway, previous to the winter 
weather. He took two of these as he lay, and dragged them over 
him till one covered his head and shoulders, the other his back 
and legs. The reddleman would now have been quite invisible, 
even by daylight ; the turves, standing upon him with the heather 
upwards, looked precisely as if they were growing. He crept 
along again, and the turves upon his back crept with him. Had 
he approached without any covering, the chances are that he 
would not have been perceived in the dusk; approaching thus, it 
was as though he burrowed underground. In this manner he came 
quite close to where the two were standing. 

‘Wish to consult me on the matter ?’ reached his ears in the 
rich, impetuous accents of Eustacia Vye. ‘Consult me? It is an 
indignity to me to talk so: I won't bear it any longer.’ She 
began weeping. ‘I have loved you, and have shown you that I 
loved you, much to my regret; and yet you can come and say in 
that frigid way that you wish to consult with me whether it would 
not be better to marry Thomasin. Better—of course it would be. 
Marry her: she is nearer to your own position in life than I 
am!’ 

‘Yes, yes; that’s very well, said Wildeve peremptorily. * But 
we must look at things as they are. Whatever blame may attach 
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to me for having brought it about, Thomasin’s position is at 
present much worse than koruna. I simply tell you that Iam ina 
strait.’ 

‘But you shall not ‘tell me! You must see that it is only 
harassing me. Damon, you have not acted well; you have sunk 
in my opinion. You have not valued my courtesy—the courtesy 
of a lady in loving you, who used to think of far more ambitious 
things. But it was Thomasin’s fault. She won you away from 
me, and she deserves to suffer for it. Where is she staying now? 
not that I care, nor where Iam myself. Ah, if I were dead and 
gone, how glad she would be! Where is she, I ask ?’ 

‘ Thomasin is now staying at her aunt’s, shut up in a bedroom, 
and keeping out of everybody’s sight,’ he said indifferently. 

*T don’t think you care much about her even now,’ said Eustacia 
with sudden joyousness ; ‘ for if you did, you wouldn’t talk so coolly 
about her. Do you talk so coolly to her about me? Ah, I expect 
you do! Why did you originally go away from me? I don’t 
think I can ever forgive you, except on one condition, that when- 
ever you desert me you come back again, sorry that you served 
me 80.’ 

‘I never wish to desert you.’ 

‘I do not thank you for that. I should hate it to be all 
smooth. Indeed, I think I like you to desert me a little once now 
and then. Love is the dismallest thing where the lover is quite 
honest. Oh! it is a shame to say so; but it is true.’ She 
indulged in a little laugh. ‘My low spirits begin at the very idea. 
Don’t you offer me tame love, or away you go.’ 

‘I wish Tamsie were not such a confoundedly good little 
woman,’ said Wildeve, ‘so that I could be faithful to you without 
injuring a worthy person. It is I who am the sinner, after all; I 
am not worth the little finger of either of you.’ 

‘But you must not sacrifice yourself to her from any sense of 
justice,’ replied Eustacia quickly. ‘If you do not love her, it is 
the most merciful thing in the long-run to leave her as she is. 
That’s always the best way. There, now I have been unwomanly, 
I suppose. When you have left weg I am always angry with oneal 
for things that I have said to you.’ - -: 

Wildeve walked a pace or two among: the heather vite Fe- 
plying. The pause-was filled up: by the intonation of a pollard 
thorn a little way to windward, the breezes filtering through its 
unyielding twigs as through a strainer. It was as if the night 
sang dirges with clenched teeth. 

She continued, half sorrowfully : ‘Since meeting you last, it has 
occurred to me once or twice that perhaps it was not for love of me 
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you did not marry her. Tell me, Damon: I’ll try to bear it. Had 
I nothing whatever to do with the matter ?’ 

‘Do you press me to tell?’ 

‘Yes, I must know. I see I have been too ready to believe in 
my own power.’ 

‘Well, the immediate reason was that the license would not 
do for the place, and before I could get another she ran away. Up 
to that point you had nothing to do with it. Since then her aunt 
has spoken to me in a tone which I don’t at all like.’ 

‘Yes, yes. I am nothing in it—I am nothing in it. You 
only trifle with me. Heaven! what can I, Eustacia Vye, be made 
of, to think so much of you!’ 

‘Nonsense! do not be so passionate. ... Eustacia, how we 
roved among these bushes last year, when the hot days had got 
cool, and the shades of the hills kept us almost invisible in the 
hollows !’ 

She remained in moody silence till she said, ‘ Yes; and how I 
used to laugh at you for daring to look up to me! But you have 
well made me suffer for that since.’ 

‘Yes, you served me cruelly enough until I thought I had 
found some one fairer than you. A blessed find for me, Eustacia !’ 

‘Do you still think you found somebody fairer ?’ 

‘ Sometimes I do, sometimes I don’t. The scales are balanced 
so nicely that a feather would turn them.’ 

‘But don’t you really care whether I meet you or whether’ I 
don’t ?’ she said slowly. 

‘I care a little, but not enough to break my rest. No, all 
that’s past. I find there are two flowers where I thought there 
was only one. Perhaps there are three, or four, or any number as 
good as the first. . . . Mine is a curious fate. Who would have 
thought that all this could happen to me?’ 

She interrupted with a suppressed fire to which the form of 
love or anger seemed an equally possible emergence, ‘ Do you love 
me now?’ 

‘Who can say ?’ 

‘Tell me; I will know it.’ 

‘I do, and I do not,’ said he mischievously.  * That is, I have 
my times and my seasons. One moment you are too tall, another 
moment you are too do-nothing, another too melancholy, another 
too dark, another I don’t know what, except—that you are not the 
whole world to me that you used to be, my dear. But you area 
pleasant lady to know, and nice to meet, and I dare say as sweet 
as ever—almost.’ 

Eustacia was silent, and she turned from him, till she said in a 
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voice of suspended mightiness, ‘I am for a walk, and this is my 
way.” 

‘Well, I can do worse than follow you.’ 

‘You know you can’t do otherwise, for all your moods and 
changes,’ she answered defiantly. ‘Say what you will; try as you 
may; keep away from me all that you can—you will never forget 
me. You will love me all your life long. You would jump to 
marry me.’ 

‘So I would!’ said Wildeve. ‘Such strange thoughts as 
I’ve had from time to time, Eustacia; and they come to me 
this moment. You hate the heath as much as ever; that I 
know.’ 

‘I do, she murmured deeply. ‘’Tis my cross, my misery, and 
will be my death.’ 

‘IT abhor it too, said he. ‘How mournfully the wind blows 
round us now!’ 

Its tone was indeed solemn and pervasive. Compound utter- 
ances addressed themselves to their senses, and it was possible to 
view by ear the features of the neighbourhood. Acoustic pictures 
were returned from the darkened scenery ; they could hear where 
the tracts of heather began and ended ; where the furze was grow- 
ing stalky and tall; where it had been recently cut; in what direction 
the fir-clump lay, and how near was the pit in which the hollies 
grew; for these differing features had their voices no less than 
their shapes and colours. 

‘God, how lonely it is!’ resumed Wildeve. ‘What are 
picturesque ravines and mists to us who see nothing else? Why 
should we stay here? Will you go with me to America? I have 
kindred in Wisconsin.’ 

‘That wants consideration.’ 

‘It seems impossible to do well here, unless one were a wild 
bird or a landscape painter. Well ?’ 

.  *Give me time,’ she said, taking his hand. ‘ America is so far 
away. Are you going to walk with me a little way ?’ 

As Eustacia uttered the latter words she retired from the base 
of the barrow, and Wildeve followed her, so that the reddleman 
could hear no more. 

He lifted the turves and arose. Their black figures sank and 
disappeared from against the sky. They were as two horns which 
the sluggish heath had put forth from its crown, like a mollusk, 
and had now again drawn in. 

The reddleman’s walk across the vale, and over into the next 
where his cart lay, was not sprightly for a slim young fellow of 
twenty-four. His spirit was perturbed to aching. The breezes 
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that blew around his mouth in that walk carried off in them the 
accents of a commination. 

He entered the van, where there was a fire ina stove. With- 
out lighting his candle, he sat down at once on the three-legged 
stool and pondered on what he had seen and heard touching that 
still loved-one of his. He uttered a sound which was neither sigh 
nor sob, but was even more indicative than either of a troubled 
mind. 

‘My Tamsie!’ he whispered heavily. ‘What can be done? 
Yes, I will see that Eustacia Vye.’ 


CHAPTER X. 


A DESPERATE ATTEMPT AT PERSUASION. 


Tue next morning, at a time when the height of the sun 
appeared very insignificant from any part of the heath as compared 
with the altitude of Blackbarrow, and when all the little hills in 
the lower levels were like an archipelago in a fog-formed Agean, 
the reddleman came from the brambled nook which he had 
adopted as his quarters, and ascended the slopes of Mistover Knap. 


Though these shaggy hills were apparently so solitary, several 
keen round eyes were always ready on such a wintry morning as this 
to converge upon a passer-by. Feathered species sojourned here in 
hiding which would have created wonder if found elsewhere. A 
bustard haunted the spot, and not many years before this five- 
and-twenty might have been seen in Egdon at one time. Marsh 
harriers looked up from the valley by Wildeve’s. A cream- 
coloured courser had used to visit this hill, a bird so rare that not 
more than a dozen have ever been seen in England; but av 
barbarian rested neither night nor day till he had shot the African 
truant, and after that the cream-coloured courser thought fit to 
visit Egdon no more. 

A traveller who should walk and observe any of these visitants 
as Venn observed them now, could feel himself to be in direct 
communication with regions unknown to man. Here in front of 
him was a wild mallard—just arrived from the matrix of the 
north wind. The creature brought within him an amplitude of 
northern knowledge. Glacial catastrophes, snow-storm episodes, 
glittering auroral effects, the Bear almost in the zenith, Franklin 
underfoot,—the category of his commonplaces was wonderful. But 
the bird, like many other philosophers, seemed as he looked at the 
reddleman to think that a present moment of comfortable reality 
was worth a decade of memories, 
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Venn passed on through these towards the house of the isolated 
beauty who lived up among them and despised them. The day 
was Sunday; but as going to church, except to be married or 
buried, was phenomenal at Egdon, this made little difference. 
He had determined upon the bold stroke of asking for an interview 
with Miss Vye—to attack her position as Thomasin’s rival either 
by art or by storm ; showing therein, somewhat too conspicuously, 
the want of gallantry characteristic of a certain astute sort of men 
from clowns to kings. The great Frederick making war on the 
beautiful Archduchess, Napoleon refusing terms to the beautiful 
Queen of Prussia, were not more dead to difference of sex than the 
reddleman was, in his peculiar way, in planning the displacement 
of Eustacia. 

To call at the Captain’s cottage was always more or less an 
undertaking for the inferior inhabitants. Though occasionally 
chatty, his moods were erratic, and nobody could be certain how 
he would behave at any particular moment. Eustacia was reserved, 
and lived very much to herself. Except the daughter of one of 
the cotters, who was their servant, and a lad who worked in the 
garden and stable, scarcely anyone but themselves ever entered 
the house. They were the only genteel people of the district, and, 
though far from rich, they did not feel that necessity for preserving 
a friendly face towards every man, bird, and beast which influenced 
their poorer neighbours. 

When the reddleman entered the garden, the old man was 
looking through his glass at the stain of blue in the distant 
landscape, the little anchors on his buttons twinkling in the sun. 
He recognised Venn as his companion on the highway, but made 
no remark on that circumstance, merely saying, * Ah, reddleman— 
you here? Have a glass of grog?’ 

Venn declined, on the plea of it being too early, and stated 
that his business was with Miss Vye. The Captain surveyed him 
from cap to waistcoat and from waistcoat to leggings for a few 
moments, and finally asked him to go indoors. 

Miss Vye was not to be seen by anybody just then; and the 
reddleman waited in the window-bench of the kitchen, his hands 
hanging across his divergent knees, and his cap hanging from 
his hands. 

‘Methinks,’ said the servant-girl, ‘that I must ask you to 
move, reddleman. I am afraid your clothes will redden the seat, 
and I put my seampstering there. If you sit upon this stool you 
can do no harm.’ 

‘It don’t come off,’ said the visitor. ‘I suppose the young 
lady is not up yet?’ 
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‘Not quite yet. Folks never call upon ladies at this time of 
day.’ 

Then I'll step outside,’ said Venn. ‘If she is aad "0 see 
me, will she please send out word, and I’ll come in,’ 

The reddleman left the house and loitered on the hill aaijeiiig. 
A considerable time elapsed, and no request for his presence was 
brought. He was beginning to think that his scheme had failed, 
when he beheld the form of. Eustacia herself coming leisurely 
towards him. A sense of novelty in giving audience to that 
singular figure had been sufficient to draw her forth. 

She seemed to feel, after a bare look at Diggory Venn, that the | 
man had come on a strange errand; for her close approach did ¢ 
not cause him to writhe uneasily, or shift his feet, or show any of 
those little signs which escape an ingenuous rustic at the advent 
of the uncommon in womankind. On his inquiring if he might 
have a conversation with her she replied, ‘ Yes, walk beside me ;’ 
and continued to move on. 

Before they had gone far it occurred to the perspicacious red- 
dleman that he would have acted more wisely by appearing less 
unimpressionable, and he resolved to correct the error as soon as 
he could find opportunity. 

‘I have made so bold, Miss, as to step across and tell you 
some strange news which has come to my ears about that man.’ 

‘Ah! what man ?’ 

He jerked his elbow to south-east—the direction of the ‘ Quiet 
Woman.’ 

Eustacia turned quickly to him. ‘ Do youmean Mr. Wildeve ?’ 

‘ Yes, there is trouble in a household on account of him; and I 
have come to let you know of it because I believe you might have 
—_ to drive it away.’ 

‘I? What is the trouble?’ 

‘It is quite a secret. It is that he may refass to marry 
Thomasin Yeobright after all.’ 

Eustacia, though set inwardly pulsing by his words, was equal 
to her part in such a drama as this. She replied coldly, ‘I 
do not wish to listen to this, and you must not expect me to in- 
terfere.’ 

‘But, Miss, you will hear one word ?’ 

‘I cannot. I am not interested in the marriage, and even if 
I were I could not compel Mr. Wildeve to do my bidding.’ 

‘ As the only lady on the heath, I think you might,’ said Venn 
with subtle indirectness. ‘This is how the case stands. Mr. Wild- 
eve would marry Thomasin at once, and make all matters smooth, 
if so be there were not another woman in the case. This other 
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woman is some person he has picked up with, and meets on the heath 
occasionally, I believe. He will never marry her, and yet through 
her he may never marry the woman who loves him dearly. Now, 
if you, Miss, who have so much sway over us men-folk, were to insist 
that he should treat your young neighbour Tamsin with honourable 
kindness and give up the other woman, he would perhaps do it, 
and save her a good deal of misery.’ 

‘ Ah, my life!’ said Eustacia with a laugh which unclosed her 
lips, so that the sun shone into her mouth as into a tulip, and 
lent it a similar scarlet fire. ‘ You think too much of my influence 
over men-folk indeed, reddleman. If I had such power as you 
imagine, I would go straight and use it for the good of anybody 
who has been kind to me—which Thomasin Yeobright has not 
partieularly, to my knowledge.’ 

‘Can it be that you really don’t know of it—how much she 
has always thought of you?’ 

‘I have never heard a word of it. Although we live only 
two miles apart, I have never been inside her aunt’s house in my 
life.’ 

The superciliousness that lurked in her manner told Venn that 
thus far he had utterly failed. He inwardly sighed, and felt it 
necessary to unmask his second argument. 

‘Well, leaving that out of the question, ’tis in your power, 
I assure you, Miss Vye, to do a great deal of good to another 
woman.’ 

She shook her head. 

‘Your comeliness is law with Mr. Wildeve. It is law with 
all men whosee ye. They say, “ This well-favoured lady coming— 
what’s her name? How handsome!” Handsomer than Thomasin 
Yeobright,’ the reddleman persisted, saying to himself, God forgive 
a rascal for lying! And she was handsomer, but the reddleman 
was far from thinking so. There was a certain obscurity in 
Eustacia’s beauty, and Venn’s eye was not trained. In her winter 
dress, as now, she was like the tiger-beetle which, when observed 
out of the sun, seems to be of the quietest neutral colour, but 
under a full illumination blazes with dazzling splendour. 

Eustacia could not help replying, though conscious that she 
endangered her dignity thereby : ‘ Many women are lovelier than 
Thomasin,’ she said; ‘ so not much attaches to that.’ 

The reddleman suffered the wound and went on: ‘ He is a 
man who notices the looks of women, and you could twist him to 
your will like withywind, if you only had the mind.’ 

‘ Surely, what she cannot do who has been so much with him I 
cannot do living up here away from him,’ 
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The reddleman wheeled and looked her in the face. ‘ Miss 
Vye!’ he said. 

‘Why do you say that—as if you doubted me?’ She spoke 
faintly, and her breathing was quick. Could it be that he knew 
of her interest in this man, which she had kept so carefully con- 
cealed, even from her grandfather, from a sense that she was 
loving beneath her? ‘The idea of your speaking in that tone to 
me !’ she added with a forced smile of hauteur. ‘ What could have 
been in your mind to lead you to speak like that ?’ 

‘ Miss Vye, why should you make believe that you don’t know 
this man ?—I know why, certainly. He is beneath you, and you 
are ashamed.’ 

‘You are mistaken. What do you mean ?’ 

‘I was at the meeting by Blackbarrow last night and heard 
every word. The woman that stands between Wildeve and 
Thomasin is yourself.’ 

The reddleman had decided to play the card of truth. It was 
a disconcerting lift of the curtain, and the mortification of 
Candaules’ wife glowed in her. The moment had arrived when 
her lip would tremble in spite of herself, and when the gasp could 
no longer be kept down. 

‘I am unwell,’ she said hurriedly. ‘ No—it is not that—I am 
not in a humour to hear you further. Leave me, please.’ 

‘I. must speak, Miss Vye, in spite of paining you. What I 
would put before you is this. However it may have come about— 
whether she is to blame, or you—her case is without doubt worse 
than yours. Your giving up Mr. Wildeve will be a real advantage 
to you, for how could you marry him? Now, she cannot get off 
so easily—everybody will blame her if she loses him. Then I 
ask you—not because her right is best, but because her situation is 
worst—to give him up to her.’ 

‘No—I won't, I won’t !’ she said impetuously, quite oblivious of 
her previous manner towards the reddleman as an underling. 
‘ Nobody has ever been served so. It was going on well—lI will not 
be beaten down—by an inferior woman like her. It is very well for 
you to come and plead for her, but is she not herself the cause of 
all her own trouble? Am I not to show favour to any person I 
may choose without asking permission of a parcel of cottagers? 
She has come between me and my inclination, and now that she 
finds herself rightly punished she gets you to plead for her.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said Venn earnestly, ‘she knows nothing whatever 
about it. It is only I who ask you to give him up. It will be 
better for her and you both. People will say bad things if they 
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find out that a lady secretly meets a man who has ill-used another 
woman.’ 

‘I have not injured her: he was mine before he was hers! 
He came back—because—he liked me best!’ she said wildly. 
‘ But I lose all self-respect in talking to you. What am I giving 
way to!’ 

‘I can keep secrets,’ said Venn gently. ‘You need not fear. I 
am the only man who knows of your meetings with him. There 
is but one thing more to speak of, and then I will be gone. I 
heard you say to him that you hated living here—that Egdon 
Heath was a gaol to you.’ 

‘I did say so.’ It is a gaol to me. The man you mention does 
not save me from that feeling, though he lives here. I should 
have cared nothing for him had there been a better person near.’ 

The reddleman looked hopeful: after these words from her, his 
third attempt seemed promising. ‘As we have now opened our 
minds a bit, Miss,’ he said, ‘I'll tell you what I have got to propose. 
Since I have taken to the reddle trade I travel a good deal, as you 
know.’ 

She inclined her head, and swept round so that her eyes 
rested in the misty vale beneath them. 

- And in my travels I go near Budmouth. Now, Budmouth 
is a wonderful place, wonderful—a great salt sheening sea bending 
into the land like a bow—thousands of gentlepeople walking up 
and down—bands of music playing—officers by sea and officers by 
land walking among the rest—out of every ten folk you meet, 
nine of ’em in love.’ 

‘IT know it,’ she said disdainfully. ‘I know Budmouth better 
than you. Iwas born there. My father was a great musician 
there, and used to lead the very band you speak of. Ah, my soul, 
Budmouth! I wish I was there now!’ 

The reddleman was surprised to see how a slow fire could 
blaze on occasion. ‘If you were, Miss,’ he replied, ‘ in a week’s time 
you would think no more of Wildeve than of one of those he’th- 
croppers that we see yond. Now, I could get you there.’ 

‘How?’ said Eustacia with intense curiosity in her heavy 
eyes. 

. ‘My unele has been for five-and-twenty years the trusty man of 
a rich widow-lady who has a beautiful house facing the sea. This 
lady has become old and lame, and she wants a young company- 
keeper to read and sing to her, but can’t get one to her mind to 
save her life, though she’ve advertised in the papers, and tried 
half-a-dozen. She would jump to get you, and uncle would make 
it all easy.’ 
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‘I should have to work, perhaps ?” 


‘No, not real work: you’d have a little to do. You would v 


B not be wanted till New Year’s Day.’ 

‘I knew it meant work,’ she said, drooping to languor again. 

‘I confess there would be a little to do in the way of amusing 
her; but though idle people might call it work, working people 
would call it play. Think of the company and the life you'd lead, 
Miss; the gaiety you'd see, and the gentleman you’d marry. My 
uncle is to inquire for a trustworthy young lady from the country, 
as she don’t like town girls.’ 

‘It is to wear myself out to please her! and I won’tgo. O, if I 
could live in Budmouth as a lady should, and go my own ways, 
and do my own doings, I'd give the wrinkled half of my life. 
Yes, reddleman, that would I.’ 

‘Help me to get Thomasin happy, Miss, and the chance shall 
be yours,’ urged her companion. 

‘ Chance !—’tis no chance,’ she said proudly. ‘* What can a poor 
man like you offer me, indeed?—I am going indoors. I have 
nothing more to say. Don’t your horses want feeding, or your 
reddlebags want mending, or don’t you want to find buyers for 


My your goods, that you stay idling here like this ?’ 


Venn spoke not another word. With his hands behind him he 
turned away that she might not see the hopeless disappointment in 
his face. The mental clearness and power he had found in this 
lonely girl had indeed filled his manner with misgiving even from 
the first few minutes of close quarters with her. Her youth and 
situation had led him to expect a simplicity quite at the beck of 
his method. But a system of inducement which might have 
carried weaker country lasses along with it had merely repelled 
Eustacia. The word Budmouth meant fascination on Egdon. 
That rising port and watering-place, if truly mirrored in the minds 
of the heath-folk, must have combined, in a charming and inde- 
scribable manner, a Carthaginian bustle of building with Tarentine 
luxuriousness and Baian health and beauty. Eustacia felt little 
less extravagantly about the place; but she would not sink her 
independence to get there. 

When Diggory Venn had gone quite away, Eustacia walked to 


the bank and looked down the vale towards the sun, which was also ‘ 


in the direction of Wildeve’s. The mist had now so far collapsed 

that the tips of the trees and bushes around his house could 

just be discerned as if boring upwards through a vast white 

cobweb which cloaked them from the day. There was no doubt 

that her mind was inclined thitherward ; indefinitely, fancifully— 

twining and untwining about him as the single object within her 
c2 
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horizon on which dreams might crystallise.e The man who had 
begun by being merely her amusement, and would never have been 
more than her hobby but for his skill in deserting her at the right 
moment, was now her desire. Cessation in his love-making had made 
her love. Such feeling as Eustacia had idly given to Wildeve was 
dammed into a flood by Thomasin. She had used to tease Wild- 
eve, but that was before another had favoured him. Often a 
drop of irony into an indifferent situation renders the whole 
piquant. 

‘I will never give him up—never !’ she said impetuously. 

The reddleman’s hint that rumour might show her to dis- 
advantage had no permanent terror for Eustacia. She was as un- 
concerned at that contingency as a goddess at a lack of linen. 
This did not originate in inherent shamelessness, but in her living 
too far from the world to feel the impact of public opinion. 
Zenobia in the desert could hardly have cared what was said about 
her at Rome. As far as intersovial ethics were concerned Eustacia 
approached the savage state, though in emotion she was all the 
while an epicure. She had advanced to the penetralia of sen- 
~ suousness, yet had hardly crossed the threshold of convention- 
ality. 


CuaPrTer XI. 


THE DISHONESTY OF AN HONEST WOMAN, 


Tue reddleman had left Eustacia’s presence with desponding 
views on Thomasin’s future happiness; but he was awakened to 
the fact that one other channel remained untried by seeing, as he 
followed the way to his van, the form of Mrs. Yeobright slowly 
walking towards the ‘Quiet Woman.’ He went across to her; and 
could almost perceive in her anxious face that this journey of hers 
to Wildeve was undertaken with the same object as his own to 
Eustacia. 

She did not conceal the fact. ‘Then,’ said the reddleman, ‘ you 
may as well leave it alone, Mrs. Yeobright.’ 

‘I half think so myself, she said. ‘But nothing else remains 
to be done besides pressing the question upon him.’ 

‘I should like to say a word first,’ said Venn firmly. ‘ Mr. 
Wildeve is not the only man who has asked Thomasin to marry 
him ; and why should not another havea chance? Mrs. Yeobright, 
I would be glad to marry your niece, and would have done it any 
time these last two years. There, now it is out ! and I have never 
told anybody before, but herself.’ 
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Mrs. Yeobright was not demonstrative, but her eyes involun- 
tarily glanced towards his singular though shapely figure. 

‘Looks be not everything, said the reddleman, noticing the 
glance. ‘There’s many a calling that don’t bring in so much as 
mine, if it comes to money; and perhaps I am not so much worse 
off than Wildeve. There is nobody so poor as these professional 
fellows who have failed; and if you shouldn’t like my redness— 
well, I am not red by birth, you know; and I might turn my hand 
to something else in good time.’ 

‘I am much obliged to you for your interest in my niece; but 
I fear there would be objections. More than that, she is devoted 
to this man.’ 

‘True; or I shouldn’t have done what I have this morning.’ 

‘ Otherwise there would be no pain in the case, and you would 
not see me going to his house now. What was Thomasin’s answer 
when you told her of your feelings ?’ 

‘She wrote that you would object to me ; and other things.’ 

‘She was in a measure right. You must not take this un- 
kindly : I merely state it as a truth. You have been good to her, 
and we do not forget it. But as she was unwilling on her own 
account to be your wife, that settles the point without my wishes 
being concerned.’ 

‘Yes. But there is a difference between then and now, ma’am. 
She is distressed now, and I have thought that if you were to talk 
to her about me, and think favourably of me yourself, there might 
be a chance of winning her round, and getting her quite inde- 
pendent of this Wildeve’s backward and forward play, and his 
not knowing whether he’ll have her or no.’ 

Mrs. Yeobright shook her head. ‘ Thomasin thinks, and I 
think with her, that she ought to be Wildeve’s wife if she means 
to appear before the world without a slur upon her name. If they 
marry soon, everybody will believe that an accident did really 
prevent the wedding. Ifnot, it may cast a shade upon her char- 
acter—at any rate make her ridiculous. In short, if it is anyhow 
possible, they must marry now.’ 

‘I thought that till half an hour ago. But, after all, why 
should her going off with him to Southerton for a few hours do 
her any harm? Anybody who knows how pure she is will feel any 
such thought to be quite unjust. I have been trying this morning 
to help on this marriage with Wildeve—Yes, I, ma’am—in the 
belief that I ought to do it because she was so wrapped up in him. 
But I much question if I was right, after all. However, nothing 
came of it. And now I offer myself.’ 

Mrs, Yeobright appeared disinclined to enter further into the 
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question. ‘I fear I must go on, she said. ‘I do not see that 
anything else can be done.’ 

And she went on. But though this conversation did not divert 
Thomasin’s aunt from her purposed interview with Wildeve, it 
made a considerable difference in her mode of conducting that 
interview. She knew enough of the male heart to see that with 
Wildeve, and indeed with the majority of men, the being able to 
state, at such a critical juncture, that another lover had eagerly bid 
for the hand that he was disposed to decline, would immensely 
alter the situation. How few are the engagements which would 
be ruptured could the man be surprised by the discovery that 
another is ready to jump at what he is inclined to throw away! 
Mrs. Yeobright accordingly resolved that her system of procedure 
should be changed. She had left home intent upon straight- 
forwardness; she reached the inn determined to finesse. To 
influence Wildeve by piquing him rather than by appealing to his 
generosity was obviously the wise course with such a man. She 
thanked God for the weapon which the reddleman had put into 
her hands. 

} Wildeve was at home when she reached the inn. He showed 
her silently into the parlour, and closed the door. Mrs. Yeobright 
began. 

‘I have thought it my duty to call to-day. A new proposal 
has been made to me, which has rather astonished me. It will 
affect Thomasin greatly ; and I have decided that it should at least 
be mentioned to you.’ 

‘Yes? What is it?’ he said civilly. 

‘It is of course in reference to her future. You may not be 
aware that another man has shown himself anxious ,to marry 
Thomasin. Now, though I have not encouraged him yet, I cannot 
conscientiously refuse him a chance any longer. I don’t wish to 
be short with you; but I must be fair to him and to her.’ 

‘Who is the man ?’ said Wildeve with surprise. 

‘One who has been devotedly in love with her longer than she 
has with you. He proposed to her two years ago. At that time 
she refused him.’ 

‘Well ?’ 

‘He has seen her Jately, and has asked me for permission to 
pay his addresses to her. She may not refuse him twice.’ 

‘ What is his name ?’ 

‘That I decline to say at present. He is a man she likes, and 
one whose constancy she respects at least. It seems to me that 
what she refused then she would be glad to get now. She is much 
annoyed at her awkward position.’ 
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‘She never once told me of this old lover.’ 

‘The gentlest women are not such fools as to show every 
card.’ 

‘ Well, if she wants him, I suppose she must have him.’ 

‘It is easy enough to say that; but you don’t see the diffi- 
culty. He wants her much more than she wants him ; and before 
I can encourage anything of the sort I must have a clear under- 
standing from you that you will not interfere to injure an arrange- 
ment which I encourage in the belief that it is for the best. 
Suppose when they are engaged, and everything is smoothly 
arranged for their marriage, that you should step between them 
and renew your suit? You might not win her back, but you might 
cause much unhappiness.’ 

‘Of course I should do no such thing,’ said Wildeve, in some 
perplexity as to what his feelings were about this matter. ‘ But 
they are not engaged yet. How do you know that Thomasin 
would accept him ?’ 

‘That’s a question I have carefully put to myself; and upon 
the whole the probabilities are in favour of her accepting him in 
time. I flatter myself that I have some influence over her. 
She is pliable, and I can be strong in my recommendations ot him.’ 

‘ And in your disparagement of me at the same time.’ 

‘Well, you may depend upon my not praising you,’ she said 
drily. ‘And if this seems like manceuvring, you must remember 
that her position is peculiar, and that she has been hardly used. 
I shall also be helped in making the match by her own desire to 
escape from the humiliation of her present state; and a woman’s 
pride in these cases will lead her a very great way. A little managing 
may be required to bring her round; but I am equal to that, 
provided that you agree to the one thing indispensable ; that is, 
to make a distinct declaration that she is to think no more of you 
as a possible husband. That will pique her into accepting him.’ 

‘I can hardly say that just now,’ Mrs. Yeobright. ‘It is so 
sudden.’ 

‘But don’t you perceive the cruelty of shilly-shallying? As 
long as you seem inclined to stand by her, she will think she ought 
to stand by you; and so my whole plan is interfered with. It is 
very inconvenient that you refuse to help my family even to the 
small extent of saying distinctly you will have nothing to do with 
us.” 

Wildeve reflected uncomfortably. ‘I confess I was not pre- 
pared for this,’ he said. ‘Of course I'll give her up if you wish, 
or, rather, if it is necessary. But I thought I might be her 
husband.’ 
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‘ We have heard that before.’ 

‘Now, Mrs. Yeobright, don’t let us disagree. Give mea fair 
time.- I don’t want to stand in the way of any better chance she 
may have; only I wish you had let me know earlier. I will write 
to you or call in a day or two. Will that suffice ?’ 

‘Yes,’ she replied, * provided you promise not to communicate 
with Thomasin without my knowledge.’ 

‘I promise that,’ he said. And the interview then terminated, 
Mrs. Yeobright returning homeward as she had come. 

By far the greatest effect of her commendable strategy on that 
day was, as often happens, in a quarter quite outside her view 
when arranging it. In the first place, her visit sent Wildeve the 
same evening after dark to Eustacia’s house at Mistover. 

At this hour the lonely dwelling was closely blinded and shut- 
tered from the chill and darkness without. Wildeve’s clandestine 
plan with her was to take a little gravel in his hand, and hold it 
to the crevice at the top of the window-shutter, which was on the 
outside, so that it should fall with a gentle rustle, resembling that 
of a mouse, between shutter and glass. This precaution in 
attracting her attention was to avoid arousing the suspicions of 
her grandfather. 

The soft words, ‘I hear. Wait for me,’ in Eustacia’s voice from 
within told him that she was alone. 

He waited in his customary manner by walking round the 
enclosure and idling by the pool, for Wildeve was never asked 
into the house by his proud though condescending mistress. She 
showed no sign of coming out in a hurry. The time wore on, and 
he began to grow impatient. In the course of twenty minutes 
she appeared from round the corner, and advanced as if merely 
taking an airing. 

‘You wouid not have kept me so long had you known what I 
come about,’ he said with bitterness. ‘Still, you are worth waiting 
for.’ His depression was evident. 

‘What has happened ?’ said Eustacia. ‘I did not know you 
were in trouble. I, too, am gloomy enough.’ 

‘I am not in trouble, said he. ‘It is merely that affairs have 
come to a head, and I must take a clear course.’ 

‘ What course is that ?’ she asked with attentive interest. 

‘ And can you forget so soon what I proposed to you the other 
night? Why,take you from this place, make you mine, and carry 
you away with me abroad.’ 

‘I have not forgotten. But why have you come so unex- 
pectedly to repeat the question, when you only promised to come 
next Saturday ? I thought I was to have plenty of time to consider,’ 
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‘Yes; but the situation is different now.’ 

‘ Explain to me.’ 

‘TI don’t want to explain, for I may pain you.’ 

‘ But I must know the reason of this hurry.’ 

‘It is simply my ardour, dear Eustacia. Everything is smooth 
now.’ 

‘Then why are you so ruffled ?’ 

‘T am not aware of it. All is as it should be. Mrs. Yeobright 
—but she is nothing to us.’ 

‘Ah, I knew she had something to do with it! Come, I don’t 
like reserve.’ 

‘ No—she has nothing. She only says she wishes me to give 
up Thomasin because another man is anxious to marry her. The 
woman, now she no longer needs me, actually shows off!’ Wild- 
eve’s vexation had escaped him in spite of himself. 

Eustacia was silent a long while. ‘You are in the awkward 
position of an official who is no longer wanted,’ she said in a 
changed tone. 

‘It seems so. But I have not yet seen Thomasin.’ 

‘And that irritates you. Don’t deny it, Damon. You are 
actually nettled by this slight from an unexpected quarter.’ 

‘Well!’ 

‘And you come to get me because you cannot get her. This 
is certainly a new position altogether. Iam to be a stop-gap.’ 

‘ Please remember that I proposed the same thing the other day.’ 

Eustacia again remained in a sort of stupefied silence. What 
curious feeling was this coming over her? Was it really possible 
that her interest in Wildeve had been so entirely the result of an- 
tagonism that the glory and the dream departed from the man 
with the first sound that he was no longer coveted by her rival ? 
She was, then, secure of him at last. Thomasin no longer re- 
quired him. What a humiliating victory! He loved her best, she 
thought ; and yet—dared she to murmur such treacherous criticism 
ever so softly ?—-what was the man worth whom a woman inferior 
to herself did not value? The sentiment which lurks more or less 
in all animate nature—that of not desiring the undesired of others 
—was lively as a passion in the supersubtle, epicurean heart of 
Eustacia. Her social superiority over him, which hitherto had 
scarcely ever impressed her, became unpleasantly insistent, and 
for the first time she felt that she had stooped in loving him. 

‘Well, darling, you agree?’ said Wildeve. 

‘If it could be Budmouth instead of America,’ she murmured 
Janguidly. 

* Budmonuth is nonsense, It is not far enough away,’ 
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‘ Yes, I see it,’ she said; ‘I will think. It is too great a thing 
for me to decide off-hand. I wish I hated the heath less—or loved 
you more.’ 

‘You can be painfully frank. You loved me a month ago 
warmly enough to go anywhere with me.’ 

‘ And you loved Thomasin.’ 

‘Yes, perhaps that was where the reason lay,’ he returned with 
almost a sneer: ‘I don’t hate her now.’ 

‘Exactly. The only thing is that you can no longer get 
her.’ 

‘Come—no taunts, Eustacia, or we shall quarrel. If you 
don’t ‘agree to go with me, and agree shortly, I shall go by 
myself.’ 

‘Or try Thomasin again. Damon, how strange it seems that 
you could have married her or me indifferently, and only have 
come to me because I am—cheapest. Yes, yes—it is true. There 
was a time when I should have exclaimed against a man of that 
sort, and been quite wild; but it is all past now.’ 

‘Will you go, dearest? Come secretly with me to Bristol, 
marry me, and turn our backs upon this doghole of England for 
ever? Say yes.’ 

‘I want to get away from here at almost any cost,’ she said 
with weariness, ‘ but I don’t like to go with you. Give me more 
time to decide.’ 

*I have already,’ said Wildeve. ‘Well, I give you one more 
week,’ 

‘A little longer, so that I may tell you decisively. I have to 
consider so many things. Fancy Thomasin being anxious to get 
rid of you! I cannot forget it.’ 

‘Never mind that. Say Monday week. I will be here pre- 
cisely at this time.’ 

‘Let it be at Blackbarrow,’ said she. ‘This is too near home; 
my grandfather may be walking out.’ 

‘Thank you, dear. On Monday week at this time I will be at 
the barrow. Till then, good-bye.’ 

‘Good-bye. No, no, you must not touch my lips. Shaking 
hands is enough till I have made up my mind.’ 

Eustacia watched his shadowy form till it had disappeared. 
She placed her hand to her forehead, and breathed heavily; and 
then her rich romantic lips parted under that homely impulse—a 
yawn. She was immediately angry at having betrayed even to 
herself the possible evanescence of her passion for him. She could 
not admit at once that she might have over-estimated Wildeve, for 
to perceive his mediocrity now was to admit her own great folly 
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heretofore. And the discovery that she was the owner of a dispo- 
sition so purely that of the dog in the manger had something in it 
which at first made her ashamed. 

The fruits of Mrs. Yeobright’s diplomacy were indeed remark- 
able, though not as yet of the kind she had anticipated. It had 
appreciably influenced Wildeve, but it was influencing Eustacia 
far more. Her lover was no longer to her an exciting man whom 
many women strove for, and herself could only win by striving with 
them. He was a drug in the market. 

She went indoors in that peculiar state of misery which is not 
exactly grief, and which specially attends the dawnings of reason 
in the latter days of an ill-judged, transient love. To be conscious 
that the end of one’s dream is approaching, and yet has not: abso- 
lutely come, is one of the most wearisome as well as the most 
curious situations along the whole course between the heginning 
of a passion and its end. 

Her grandfather had returned, and was busily engaged in 
pouring some gallons of newly arrived rum into the square bottles 
of his square cellaret. Whenever these home supplies were ex- 
hausted, he would go to the‘ Quiet Woman,’ and, standing with his 
back to the fire, grog in hand, tell remarkable stories of how he 
had lived seven years under the water-line of his ship, and other 
naval wonders, to the natives, who hoped too earnestly for a treat 
of ale from the teller to exhibit any doubts of their truth. 

He had been there this evening. ‘I suppose you have heard 
the Egdon news, Eustacia ?’ he said, without looking up from the 
bottles. *‘ The men have been talking about it at the ““ Woman ” as 
if it were of national importance.’ 

‘TI have heard none,’ she said. 

‘Young Clym Yeobright, as they call him, is coming home 
next week to spend Christmas with his mother. He is a fine 
fellow by this time, it seems. I suppose you remember him.’ 

‘TI never saw him in my life.’ 

‘Ah! true; he left before you came here. I well remember 
him as a promising boy.’ 

* Where has he been living all these years ?’ 

‘In that rookery of pomp and vanity, Paris, I believe.’ 


(To be continued.) 








Che Parisian Salons of the Liepublic and the 
fiestoration. 


BY H. BARTON BAKER. 


To none was the French Revolution more merciless than to its 
creators; it no more respected the fine ladies and gentlemen, the 
infidel abbés, the enthusiastic littérateurs who had theorised so 
beautifully upon the rights and equality of man, than it did the 
conservative noblesse and priesthood who had opposed it with all 
their strength, or the fermiers-généraux whose oppressions had 
sown the dragon’s teeth. To the sans-culottes all who wore silk, 
velvet, and powder were his natural enemies—and from his exclu- 
sive point of view he was not far wrong. He had no qualms of 
gratitude for those who had lured him out of his dark holes and 
corners and taught him the resistless strength of numbers, the 
power of brute force. Why should not he strut it in those gilded 
salons which had for years echoed with his praises and his wrongs ? 
The favoured ones of the world had had their turn of luxury ; now 
it was his, and those who grumbled at the change should be handed 
over to la mére guillotine. And so at a single blow sans-culotteism 
destroyed that artificial civilisation which had taken more than a 
century and a half to build up, and rags, dirt, ‘noble savages,’ and 
squalid vice revelled within those walls which had so lately been 
the home of the most refined society of Europe. 

But among a people so pre-eminently sociable as the French it 
was impossible that there should not be a speedy revival of the bien- 
séances ; and as Bonaparte’s cannons swept away the last vestiges of 
the Terror it came, and under the Directory there were once more 
salons in Paris. 

But what a marvellous change from those of Madame Geoffrin 
and Dudeffant, which yet were but of yesterday! Surely those 
strange figures cannot be French men and women of the nine- 
teenth century, these extraordinary-looking rooms the apartments 
in which Madame la Marquise received the philosophes but a 
year or two ago? What have become of the red-heeled shoes, 
the vast hoops, the brocades and mountains of powdered hair, which 
no lady could be seen without? La mére guillotime has made a 
clean sweep of them all. The hoop has given place to the clinging 
robe of Greek statuary, which scarcely veils the forms it drapes; 
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a tunic of white cashmere, looped to one knee by a cameo, only 
half covers the neck and shoulders; beneath the bosom it is con- 
fined by a ceinture of gold or brass ; the bare arms are clasped by 
antique bracelets; above the white tunic is worn another of 
scarlet ; buskins enclose the legs, Roman sandals have taken the 
place of red-heeled shoes, and the naked toes are encircled by rings 
of gold and precious stones. The hair is gathered in a snood, and 
is of a different colour to the complexion, in imitation of the 
ladies of ancient Rome. The men sometimes on public occasions 
also don the classic dress, and appear in tunic and toga; but the 
costume most affected by the jewnesse dorée is that of the incroyable, 
strikingly contrasting in its grotesque hideousness with the graceful 
beauty of that of the other sex. It consists of a narrow-skirted 
coat with a high collar that reaches nearly to the top of the head ; 
a huge cravat, half concealing jaws and chin; a short waistcoat, 
nankeen breeches with bunches of ribbons at the knees, silk stock- 
ings, or boots with buff tops, a bunch of seals and trinkets hanging 
from the breeches pocket to the knee; the hair plaited or gathered 
into a queue, and rings in the ears. The Spartan plainness of 
manner which Robespierre worked to bring into fashion has dis- 
appeared with the Convention; and the incroyable, who never 
pronounces the letter * is a far more objectionable fop than the 
aristocrat of the ancien régime. Mingled with these exquisites 
are a few dark figures of the old Jacobins, coarsely and uncleanly 
clad, by affectation; men who frown upon these fopperies, and 
wish the days of la Terreur back again that they might consign 
these sham aristocrats to the same fate as the real ones. Between 
these and the jewnesse dorée there is deadly hatred. The furniture 
of the rooms is as classical as the ladies; the satins and gildings 
and mirrors of Louis Quatorze and Louis Quinze have given place 
to Pompeian decorations ; beds, couches, urns, lamps, bronzes—all 
are classic. 

Literature is all but extinct ; odes to Liberty and imitations 
of the Greek alone obtain favour; everybody has had enough 
of philosophy—-at least in books. It is dancing which is now the 
all-absorbing rage ; and instead of Rousseau, Voltaire, and Diderot— 
Vestris, Trénis, Gardel, the maitres-de-danse, are now the 
ruling spirits of the salons. The moment they enter, an eager and 
admiring crowd gathers round to do them homage; then a ring is 
formed, and these cynosures proceed to execute a series of marvel- 
lous and intricate figures, which the bystanders applaud with the 
most fervid enthusiasm. After a time all the company join in the 
dance ; the ladies take the Bacchantes for their model, now moving 
through the figures with a dreamy, voluptuous languor, now all fire 
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and animation; with the light cashmere shawl that is thrown 
across their shoulders, and the graceful movements of their arms, 
they strike a series of picturesque tableaux, such as are now only 
seen in the opera ballet. With true French instinct they make a 
fashion even out of the guillotine. There are what are called 
les bals des victimes, to which no person is admitted who has 
not lost a relative by la Terreur, and whose distinguishing mark 
must be a band of crape worn round the arm. The moral system 
which the ladies and gentlemen of the days of Louis Quinze 
preached is now in practice. Marriage is a contract which 
can be dissolved immediately at the will of the parties con- 
cerned; women still young have already had three husbands; the 
Christian religion is banned by law, and instead of Sunday 
every tenth day is set apart as a holiday. 

The most famous of the salons of that time were those of 
Mesdames Tallien, Joséphine Beauharnais, and Récamier. The 
first was remarkable as being the immediate cause of Robespierre’s 
destruction. She was Spanish by birth; she was living in Toulon 
while Tallien was there carrying out his terrible massacres; she 
fell in love with and gave herself up to him in the hope that her 
influence would soften his cruelty. She succeeded ; but Robespierre, 
being informed that the slaughter was growing languid, and of the 
cause, had her arrested and condemned. Tallien swore to save 
her, and threw himself heart and soul into the conspiracy against 
‘the sea-green Incorruptible.’ The struggle was a close one, for 
it was only on the very day she was to be guillotined that Robes- 
pierre fell. Under the Directory Madame Tallien, with her 
friend Joséphine Beauharnais, became a personage of great 
celebrity, and her salon led the mode of young Paris. It was in 
this society that the latter first made the acquaintance of Bona- 

rte. 
The third, and most famous of the three women named, 
Madame Récamier, was of quite a different type. Her story is so 
strange, her influence upon French society during many years was 
so remarkable, that she cannot be dismissed as hastily as the 
others. She was the daughter of a notary of Lyons; at fifteen 
(in 1793) she was married to M. Récamier, a rich banker, who had 
nursed her as a child and bought her her dolls: he was forty-two 
at the time of the union, but it was strictly a mariage de con- 
venance—a ceremony, and nothing more. He bought her a 
splendid chateau at Clichy, came there daily to dine, and returned 
to Paris to sleep. Five years later she removed to Paris, to 
Necker’s splendid hotel, which her husband had taken. 

As I have before intimated, society under the Directory not 
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only cast off all moral restraint but even the show of it. Madame 
Récamier was a woman of exquisite beauty; her salons were the 
most magnificent in the capital, and her assemblies were crowded 
by all the celebrities of the day—Barrére, Lucien Bonaparte, 
Eugéne Beauharnais, Fouché, Bernadotte, Masséna, Moreau, and 
those of the old noblesse who had ventured to return, M. de 
Narbonne, De Lamoignan, and the De Montmorencies were her 
faithful friends. Yet, notwithstanding the peculiarity of her 
position, the adoring lovers who sighed at her feet, and the corrupt 
and voluptuous atmosphere by which she was surrounded, Juliette 
Récamier remained immaculately pure. The most ardent of her 
inamoratos was Lucien Bonaparte, who pressed his suit with an 
importunity that no coldness could discourage. She showed his 
letters to her husband. M. Récamier, a true bourgeois, thought 
more of his bank than of his honour, and feared to offend the big 
brother, who was now First Consul; to shut his door in the face 
of such a man might compromise his business) Madame must 
grant him nothing, but must not drive him to despair. The 
behaviour of M. Récamier upon this occasion shows how tho- 
roughly, even at this early date, Bonaparte had succeeded in over- 
awing the French people. 

How very small and very contemptible this great fighting-man 
could be, is exemplified in his conduct to this lady, which even ex- 
ceeded in baseness his persecution of Madame de Staél. The first 
time his eyes fell upon her she incurred his jealous anger. It was 
in the Court of the Luxembourg on the occasion of the great 
reception given him by the Directory to celebrate his Italian 
victories. While Barras was delivering a long oration, she rose 
from her seat to obtain a better view of the hero of the day. 
Clad in simple white, her invariable costume, her wonderful 
beauty immediately attracted all eyes, and a murmur of admira« 
tion ran through the assembly. Bonaparte glanced sharply round 
to ascertain the cause, and his eyes fell upon that lovely form. 
Indignant that even a woman should for an instant distract the 
admiring gaze from him, he cast upon her a glance so stern that 
she sank back upon her seat overwhelmed with confusion. From 
that hour he became her enemy. Being present at the trial of 
General Moreau, he demanded so angrily ‘What was Madame 
Récamier doing there ?’ that she was counselled by her friends, if 
she had any regard for her safety, not to attend a second day. Yet 
the jealous despot was no more insensible to her charms than were 
other men. It was ata ball given by Lucien that she met him 
for the second and last time. She observed his eagle glance fol- 
lowing her every movement, and presently Fouché came up to her 
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and whispered in his bold, insolent way, ‘ Madame, le premier 
Consul vous trouve charmante!’ After the supper Napoleon him- 
self addressed her brusquely with ‘ Why did you not come and sit 
by me at supper? You should have done so; it was your place.’ 
The Great Mogul, or the Sultan of Turkey, could scarcely have 
been more dictatorial to a female subject. Through his vile 
agent, Fouché, he made overtures to her to take the post of Dame 
du Palais. ‘He has never yet,’ said Sir Pandarus, ‘met with a 
woman worthy of him, and no one knows what would be the love 
of Napoleon for a pure-minded woman ; she would assuredly obtain 
an influence over him which would be most beneficent.’ But 
Juliette Récamier’s virtue was proof even against the allurements 
of this modern Zenghis-Khan, and she shrank from all his advances ; 
thereby of course incurring his deadly hatred, which became more 
or less extended even to those who frequented her salons. Hearing 
that three of his ministers had been seen there, he demanded 
angrily, Since when the Council had been held at Madame 
Récamier’s ? and forbade them thenceforth to appear there. He 
said openly that he regarded as a personal enemy every person, 
whether French or foreign, who visited her. 

By and by the opportunity came to put his hate into an active 
form. One day M. Récamier came home looking pale and dis- 
tressed; he was in trouble; unless the Bank of France would ac- 
commodate him with a loan, he must stop payment. His business 
was perfectly solvent, the embarrassment was only temporary ; to 
any other person in similar circumstances the accommodation would 
have been readily granted. It was refused—it need not be said by 
whose influence—and M. Récamier was a ruined man. Every- 
thing was sold off; Madame did not retain a single jewel; she let 
their splendid mansion, all but one room to which she retired. 
Not even the dread of the First Consul could repress the sympathy 
of faithful friends; she became an object of universal admiration 
and respect, her doors were besieged, and all Paris thought it an 
honour to be received by one who bore adversity so nobly. Soon 
afterwards she retired to Coppet, where her friend, Madame de 
Staél, then in exile, was living. 

Not even the assemblies of the beautiful Juliette had been so 
intellectually brilliant as those of Necker’s daughter, for thither 
came, not only all the intellect of France, but, attracted by her 
fine genius and marvellous conversational powers, every dis- 
tinguished foreigner who visited Paris. Yet of her salons she 
was the central and all-attracting figure; the greatest men were 
content to gather round and be mere listeners. Eloquent as were 
her writings, her conversation was infinitely more so; it was in 
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that that her genius was most thoroughly aroused, was most 
thoroughly original. ‘ Conversation,’ says Ste.-Beuve, ‘ was her in- 
spiration and her muse.’ She possessed the great secret of uniting the 
most incongruous elements. ‘ In téte-a-téte,’ writes her biographer, 
Madame Necker Saussure, ‘ her conversation was a thing that could 
not be conceived by those who have not enjoyed the privilege of 
her intimacy. Her finest pages, her most eloquent discourses in 
society, are far from equalling in all-absorbing power that which 
she spoke, when, not being compelled to conform to the ideas of 
certain auditors, she gave free play to the daring and original 
thoughts which filled her soul. Then her grand genius, spreading 
its wings, took flight; then, not knowing whither it might lead 
her, a witness rather than mistress of her own inspiration, she 
exercised a power more than natural, to which she herself seemed 
to submit—a power good or bad, but over which she had no 
control.’ So brilliant a personage could not fail to rouse the 
jealousy of the small-souled despot. The night after her friend 
Benjamin Constant made his famous speech against the growing 
power of the First Consul her salons were deserted ; Napoleon sus- 
pected her to be the author of the speech, and she was commanded 
to quit Paris. After travelling for two years in Italy and Ger- 
many, she settled down in exile at Coppet, on the Lake of Geneva, 
which had afforded her shelter during the horrors of the Revolu- 
tion. But even there Bonaparte’s persecution reached her; he 
ordered every copy of her great work, ‘De lAllemagne,’ to be 
destroyed, because neither the Emperor nor his army had been 
mentioned in a work which turned on purely literary subjects. 
‘ Have we then made war upon Germany for eighteen years,’ cried 
the Minister of Police, who waited upon her for an explanation, 
‘in order that a person should print a book without speaking of 
us? That book shall be destroyed, and the author ought to be sent 
to Vincennes.’ 

The two great queens of society being banished, the salons of 
Madame Joséphine Bonaparte—soon to become imperial—became 
omnipotent in their influence. The aristocratic refinement of 
Madame Récamier’s assemblies, the intellectual brilliancy of those 
of Madame de Staél, were of the ancien régime; the réunions of 
Joséphine, like those of the Directory, were typical of the age. 
Here were gathered all the crude, inharmonious creations of the 
Revolution. Parvenus, who had grown rich upon the plunder of 
the aristocrats; fervid republicans, who retained nothing of their 
creed save boorish manners, and who licked the tyrant’s boots with 
fulsome adulation; and, far outnumbering and outweighing all the 
rest, soldiers, men who had risen, and deservedly, by their bravery, 
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from the ranks of sans-culotteism to be generals and marshals. 
Their manners strongly savoured of the alley and the camp, and, 
fine fellows as they were, they were sadly out of place in gilded 
drawing-rooms. Still more so were their partners, who had not 
had even the advantage of that disciplinary training which renders 
the soldier always so superior to the class from which he has been 
drawn. These women, raised from the lowest types of Parisian 
life, decked out in gaudy costumes and magnificent jewels—the 
plunder of the battle-field—rendered themselves still greater 
monstrosities by their awkward attempts at fine manners. The 
classical costumes of the Directory had degenerated into huge, 
hideous turbans, surrounding foreheads covered with bull-like curls, 
into narrow-skirted, short-waisted dresses, which still live in the 
old caricatures. Being totally destitute of education, dancing was 
their only amusement. Masquerades were much in fashion; and it 
was aspecies of entertainment Napoleon greatly favoured, since it 
afforded such admirable scope for his spy system; he himself 
sometimes attended these assemblies on that mission. Ladies of 
haut ton frequented these balls, but not to dance; enveloped in 
dominoes, their faces concealed by masks, they came to coquette 
with their male friends, whose task ‘it was through this disguise 
and a feigned voice to guess their identity. 

There were many of the old noblesse, however, who did not 
disdain to frequent the salons of the Tuileries, and dukes and peers 
of the old blue blood were proud to display their ribbons in the 
imperial ante-room. ‘It is astonishing,’ said Talleyrand one day, 
‘how many emigrant ladies of the old Court wish me to force them 
to become dames @honneur in the new!’ When Bonaparte be- 
came emperor, his salons were as gorgeous and the etiquette as 
rigid as had been those of the Bourbons. ‘The fairy splendours,’ 
says Lady Morgan in ‘Ia France,’ ¢ of the Caliph Aaron-al-Raschid 
were united to the cumbrous magnificence of the Middle Ages. 
The stately formalities of the Escurial presided over the circles of 
the Tuileries, and the costumes of the Valois and Medici fell in 
heavy folds over forms which had long exhibited their symmetry 
in the adhesive drapery of Greek sculpture. The morals of 
the Court were as voluptuous as its surroundings; Napoleon in- 
sisted upon all his officers marrying, that more soldiers might 
be born into the world; as husbands and wives were frequently 
separated for years a day or two after the ceremony, the mo- 
rality of the society may be imagined. There were two vices of 
the old régime that were discouraged under the new—gambling, 
which the emperor strictly prohibited within his palaces, and 
gastronomy ; accustomed to soldiers’ hard fare, he cared little for 
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the pleasures of the table, which consequently became unfashion- 
able. 

In the Faubourg St. Germain, among a little colony of exclu- 
sive aristocrats, who disdained to humble themselves to the 
parvenu usurper, there still existed a few salons of the old days, in 
which the old marquis and the old marquise, wrinkled and tottery, 
still addressed one another in the old language of gallantry and 
punctilious politeness, and sighed over and called up reminiscences 
of that old world which was to them far more real than the 
phantasmagoria passing around. There Rousseau, Voltaire, the 

incyclopédistes, were still criticised as though their doctrines were 
still in theory, and had not swept as a whirlwind over the earth, 
uprooting and destroying all that opposed them. The Church, the 
King, the noblesse, were talked of as though they were living 
entities, instead of defunct states, never, apparently, to be resus- 
citated. The costumes were as antique as the manners, and 
belonged to all three reigns preceding the Revolution ; the head- 
dress of a Montespan or a Maintenon was to be seen side by side 
with the bonnets & papillon pointés of Dudeffand or Geoffrin, and 
the fichu de soufflet and négligé of Polignac or Lamballe. Yet 
the parvenu Napoleon would have done much to win over to his 
side those poor old ghosts, whose submission would have given him 
something of the prestige of tradition, and there was no opinion to 
which he was so sensitive as to theirs. After a great victory he 
would write to Taileyrand, ‘ What do they think of me in the 
Faubourg St. Germain now ?’ 

Lady Morgan gives us in her book some graphic sketches of 
this society. ‘The circles of the ancient nobility are formal and 
precise to a degree that imposes perfect restraint; the ladies are 
all seated & la vonde, the gentlemen either leaning on the backs of 
chairs or separated into small compact groups. Everybody rises at 
the entrance of a new guest and immediately resumes his seat, which 
is never finally quitted until the moment of departure. There is no 
bustling, no gliding, no shifting of places for purposes of coquetry 
or views of flirtation; all is repose and quietude among the most 
animated people in the world.’ ‘ But,’ she adds, ‘ at the same time, 
in the mixed assemblies there is plenty of freédom, the women 
move hither and thither, the men lounge and sit with their elbows 
on the table, and even their feet upon the fender.’ 

‘It is high birth, said the Comtesse de Pastoret, ‘rather than 
high rank, that is in estimation in France ; but neither are marked 
in private society by those minute forms of precedence to which 
you free-born republican English pay such minute observance. At 


Court our dukes have their place, and our duchesses their tabourets ; 
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but in the salon, if any distinction is made, it is in favour of genius, 
celebrity, or age, while to be a stranger is to be an état in itself. 
. .- I have seen Denon and Humboldt received with delight 
when princes and ministers were treated with indifference.’ 

Ere passing on to the society of the Restoration, let us take a 
backward glance at the fortunes of one of its queens. ‘To fill the 
measure of his revenge, Napoleon prohibited Madame Récamier’s 
return to France, for having dared to visit Madame de Staél in her 
exile, and for a little while she took up her abode at Coppet. It 
was there she met Prince Augustus of Prussia, a handsome, 
chivalrous young gentleman, who, like every other man who came 
beneath the influence of her fascinations, fell desperately in love 
with her; and for the first time her own heart was touched. He 
begged her to have her formal marriage annulled, and pleaded so 
eloquently that she wrote to M. Récamier, who was still in France, 
to ask his consent. His answer was that he would reply if she 
desired it, but reminded her of the affection he had felt for her 
from her childhood, of his misfortunes, &c., which pleading more 
effectually bound her than would his refusal. Sure of success, the 
Prince was preparing for their nuptials, when the news came that 
- all was broken off between them. In vain then and thereafter 
did he implore her to change her decision; she remained firm to 
it. Through the remainder of his life her image was his most 
cherished memory, her picture was the principal ornament of his 
palace, and a ring she had given him was buried with him. The 
selfishness of the man who could not even plead the deprivation 
of her society, since he was not, nor was he likely to be, in the en- 
joyment of it, need not be commented upon. But the story gives 
us a suspicion that Madame’s immaculateness throughout so 
many temptations must have been greatly due to coldness of 
heart. After remaining with Madame de Staél a short time, she 
took up her abode at Chalons-sur-Marne ; she afterwards travelled to 
Rome and Naples, and was everywhere received, by Pope and King, 
by noble and artist, with the most profound respect and admira- 
tion. During her travels she visited England—crowds, attracted 
by her beauty and elegance, used to follow her when she pro- 
menaded in Kensington Gardens, and the Prince Regent thought 
himself honoured by being permitted to carry her shawl, 

Madame Récamier, with Madame de Staél, was among the first 
who flocked back to Paris at the Restoration ; her husband’s for- 
tunes had been restored, and she had inherited a considerable pro- 
perty from her mother; thus upon her return her salons were as 
brilliant and as magnificent as ever. But society had undergone 
another metamorphosis, and the réwnions under Louis XVIII. 
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scarcely more resembled those of the Directory and the Empire 
than they did the assemblies of the Voltaire and Rousseau times. 
Lady Morgan, who visited Paris in 1816, gives an admirable 
description, in the book I have before twice quoted, of the hetero- 
geneous condition of French society in the first years of the 
Restoration. ‘The agitated surface, still heaving with recent com- 
motion, was strewn with relics of remote times thrown up from the 
bosom of oblivion, and it was covered with specimens of all the 
recent political systems which had reigned in France since the 
great social irruption. Characters belonging to different ages, 
opinions supported in distant eras, dogmas the most novel, pre- 
judices the most antiquated, philosophy the most sceptical, 
bigotry the most inveterate, opposition the most violent, sub- 
mission the most abject, all appeared mingling on the scene of 
daily intercourse, as if the discomfiture of some powerful enchanter 
had suddenly released the multifarious victims of magic influence, 
who, resuming their peculiar forms, presented an assembly at once 
the most singular and contradictory.’ Voltairianism had been the 
fashion of the salons of the last century; Christianity was the 
fashion of those of the Restoration. The Nihilism of the Revolu- 
tion had produced reaction, and the man who first gave form 
and voice to the movement was Chateaubriand. ‘Le Génie du 
Christianisme’ was received with as much enthusiasm by the new 
generation as had been Rousseau’s ‘ Contrat Social,’ Helvetius’s*‘ De 
l’Esprit,’ or Holbach’s ‘ Systéme de la Nature,’ by the past. After 
the arid cynicism of the philosophes, the glowing rhetoric and 
poetic devotion of the noble writer came upon the world like a 
fountain of sparkling waters to wanderers in the desert, and French 
society was now nothing if not Christian. In literature André 
Chénier and his coterie alone fought against the new spirit that was 
abroad. The darlings of the salons were the noble Alfred de Vigny, 
sweetest of poets; Alphonse de Lamartine, the Byron, christianised, 
of France ; Victor Hugo, then as ardent a royalist, and as implac- 
able against the revolutionists, as he is now uncompromising as a 
communist and hater of kings. Then there were Alfred de 
Musset, Lamennais, De Maistre. These men, the voices of the 
new ideas, were received everywhere with homage and delight, 
equally by the exclusives of the Faubourg St. Germain as in the 
purely literary circle over which presided the brilliant authoress of 
‘Corinne.’ But this revival, both of religion and of the literary 
salon, was but evanescent. Les bohémes were born, were growing 
to manhood in their miserable garrets, were preparing to flood 
France with a new literature of scepticism and _ revolution; 
scepticism as different from the polished cynicism of Voltaire & Co, 
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as fire is from ice. This time it was the utterance of hearts withered 
by misery, of experiences gained in the mansarde, the morgue, 
the cul-de-sac, the bordel, the streets ; not the speculations of fine 
gentlemen in silks and velvets, and gilded drawing-rooms. Balzac 
was meditating his ‘Comédie Humaine,’ Jules Janin his ‘ L’Ane 
Mort et la Femme Guillotinée,’ Miirger his * Vie de Bohéme,’ and 
Hugo was soon to pass over to their ranks and become their chief. 
Christianity was again menaced, this time by a dreamy pantheism, 
which is still developing; literature, ideas, scepticism were no 
longer the monopolies of a class: they were universal; and the salon, 
as a power, ceased to exist. 

Ere closing this article we must take a parting glance at her 
who was the last representative of the old society, Madame 
Récamier. Born under Louis XVI., she lived beyond the third 
revolution, surviving until 1849. Three generations of the Mont- 
morencies had sighed at her feet. ‘Ils n’en mouraient pas tous, 
mais tous étaient frappés,’ said one. M. de Chateaubriand held the 
first place in her regards for many years; that their friendship 
was purely platonic cannot be doubted. After his wife’s death he 
made Madame, long since a widow, the offer of his hand. ‘ Why 
should we marry?’ she said; ‘if solitude is sad to you, I am 
ready to live in the same house with you. The world, I am cer- 
tain, is just to the purity of our connection, and would approve of 
everything I could do to give repose, happiness, and tenderness to 
your old age. If we were younger, I would not hesitate; I would 
joyfully accept the right of consecrating my life to you.’ In her 
last days she became blind; but, although her features were 
withered and her form was bent, she retained the old fascinating 
smile and elegance of manner. She had long since quitted Paris 
for the solitude of the Abbaye-aux-Bois. There, says a writer in 
the ‘ Biographie Universelle,’ ‘each day, with the exactness of a 
clock, the inhabitants of the Rue de Sévres saw him (Chateaubriand ) 
pass, elegantly dressed in a short riding coat, towards the Abbaye. 
But as old age advanced upon him he came in a coach, and found 
the aid of a stick necessary to ascend the stairs. At length, when 
his limbs became utterly decrepit, he was carried up in a chair by a 
couple of servants.’ There is something infinitely pathetic in this 
picture of the two old lovers growing old together. He went first ; 
and she survived but a few months—dying of cholera. 





he Zoves of Alonzo Fits Clarence and 
Kosainah Ethelton. 


BY MARK TWAIN, 


I. 


Ir was well along in the forenoon of a bitter winter’s day. The 
town of Eastport, in the State of Maine, lay buried under a deep 
snow that was newly fallen. The customary bustle in the streets 
was wanting. One could look long distances down them and see 
nothing but a dead-white emptiness, with silence to match. Of 
course I do not mean that you could see the silence,—no, you could 
only hear it. The side-walks were merely long, deep ditches, with 
steep snow walls on either side. Here and there you might hear 
the faint, far scrape of a wooden shovel, and if you were quick 
enough you might catch a glimpse of a distant black figure stoop- 
ing and disappearing in one of those ditches, and reappearing the 
next moment with a motion which you would know meant the 
heaving out of a shovelful of snow. But you needed to be quick, 
for that black figure would not linger, but would soon drop that 
shovel and scud for the house, thrashing itself with its arms to 
warm them. Yes, it was too venomously cold for snow-shovellers 
or anybody else to stay out long. 

Presently the sky darkened ; then the wind rose and began to 
blow in fitful, vigorous gusts, which sent clouds of powdery snow 
aloft, and straight ahead, and everywhere. Under the impulse of 
one of these gusts, great white drifts banked themselves like 
graves across the streets; a moment later, another gust shifted 
them around the other way, driving a fine spray of snow from their 
sharp crests as the gale drives the spume flakes from wave-crests 
at sea; a third gust swept that place as clean as your hand, if it 
saw fit. This was fooling, this was play; but each and all of the 
gusts dumped some snow into the side-walk ditches, for that was 
business. 

Alonzo Fitz Clarence was sitting in his snug and elegant little 
parlour, in a lovely blue silk dressing-down, with cuffs and facings 
of crimson satin, elaborately quilted. The remains of his break- 
fast was before him, and the dainty and costly little table service 
added an harmonious charm to the grace, beauty, and richness of 
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the fixed appointments of the room. A cheery fire was blazing on 
the hearth. 

A furious gust of wind shook the windows, and a great wave of 
snow washed against them with a drenching sound,—so to speak. 
The handsome young bachelor murmured,— 

‘That means, no going out to-day. Well, I am content. But 
what to do for company? Mother is well enough, Aunt Susan is 
well enough ; but these, like the poor, I have with me always. 
On so grim a day as this, one needs a new interest, a fresh element, 
to whet the dull edge of captivity. That was very neatly said, but 
it doesn’t mean anything. One doesn’t want the edge of captivity 
sharpened up, you know, but just the reverse.’ 

He glanced at his pretty French mantel-clock. 

‘That clock ’s wrong again. That clock hardly ever knows 
what time it is; and when it does know, it lies about it,—which 
amounts to the same thing. Alfred!’ 

There was no answer. 

‘ Alfred! . . . Good servant, but as uncertain as the clock.’ 

Alonzo touched an electrical bell-button in the wall. He 
waited a moment, then touched it again; waited a few moments 
more, and said,— 

‘ Battery out of order, no doubt. But now that I have started, 
I will find out what time it is.’ 

He stepped toa speaking-tube in the wall, blew its whistle, 
and called,— 

‘Mother!’ and repeated it twice. 

‘Well, that’s no use. Mother’s battery is out of order, too. 
Can’t raise anybody downstairs,—that is plain.’ 

He sat down at a rosewood desk, leaned his chin on the left- 
hand edge of it, and spoke, as if to the floor,— 

* Aunt Susan !’ 

A low, pleasant voice answered, ‘ Is that you, Alonzo ?’ 

‘Yes. I’m too lazy and comfortable to go down-stairs; I am 
in extremity, and I can’t seem to scare up any help.’ 

‘Dear me! what is the matter ?’ 

‘ Matter enough, I can tell you!’ 

‘Oh, don’t keep me in suspense, dear! What is it? 

‘IT want to know what time it is.’ 

‘You abominable boy, what a turn you did give me! Is that 
all ?’ 

‘ All,—on my honour. Calm yourself. Tell me the time, and 
receive my blessing.’ 

‘ Just five minutes after nine. No charge,—keep your bless- 


ing.’ 
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‘Thanks. It wouldn’t have impoverished me, aunty, nor so 
enriched you that you could live without other means.’ He got up, 
murmuring, ‘ Just five minutes after nine,’ and faced his clock. 
‘Ah!’ said he,‘ you are doing better than usual; you are only 
thirty-four minutes wrong. Let me see... let me see... 
Thirty-three and twenty-one are fifty-four; four times fifty-four 
are two hundred and thirty-six. One off leaves two hundred and 
thirty-five. That’s right.’ 

He turned the hands of his clock forward till they marked 
twenty-five minutes to one, and said, ‘ Now see if you can’t keep 
right for a while .. . else I'll raffle you!’ 

He sat down at the desk again, and said, ‘ Aunt Susan !’ 

‘ Yes, dear.’ 

* Had breakfast ?’ 

‘ Yes, indeed, an hour ago.’ 

‘ Busy?’ 

‘No,— excepting sewing. Why?’ 

‘Got any company ?’ 

‘No, but I expect some at half-past nine.’ 

‘I wish I did. I’m lonesome. I want to talk to somebody.’ 

‘Very well, talk to me.’ 

‘ But this is very private.’ 

‘Don’t be afraid,—talk right along; there’s nobody here but 

> 

‘J hardly know whether to venture or not, but >—— 

‘But what? Oh, don’t stop there! You know you can trust 
me, Alonzo,—you know you can.’ 

‘I feel it, aunt, but this is very serious. It affects me deeply, 
—-me, and all the family,—even the whole community.’ 

‘Oh, Alonzo, tell me! I will never breathe a word of it. What 
is it?’ 

‘Aunt, if I might dare ’"— — 

‘Oh, please go on! I love you, and can feel for you. Tell me 
all. Confide in me,—What és it ?’ 

‘The weather !’ 

‘Plague take the weather! I don’t see how you can have the 
heart to serve me so, Lon. 

‘There, there, aunty dear, I’m sorry; Iam, on my honour. i 
won't do it again. Do you forgive me?’ 

‘Yes, since you seem so sincere about it, though I know I 
oughtn’t to. You will fool me again as soon as I have forgotten 
this time.’ 

‘No, I won’t, honour bright. But such weather! oh, such 
weather! You’ve got to keep your spirits up artificially. It is 
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snowy, and blowy, and gusty, and bitter cold! How is the weather 
with you?” 

‘Warm and rainy and melancholy. The mourners go about 
the streets with their umbrellas running streams from the end of 
every whalebone. There’s an elevated double pavement of um- 
brellas stretching down the sides of the streets as far as I can see. 
I’ve got a fire for cheerfulness, and the windows open to keep cool. 
But it is vain, it is useless: nothing comes in but the balmy 
breath of December, with its burden of mocking odours from the 
flowers that possess the realm outside, and rejoice in their lawless 
profusion whilst the spirit of man is low, and flaunt their gaudy 
splendours in his face whilst his soul is clothed in sackcloth and 
ashes and his heart breaketh.’ 

Alonzo opened his lips to say, ‘ You ought to print that, and 
get it framed,’ but checked himself, for he heard his aunt speaking 
to some one else. He went and stood at the window and looked 
out upon the wintry prospect. The storm was driving the snow 
before it more furiously than ever ; window shutters were slamming 
and banging ; a forlorn dog, with bowed head and tail withdrawn 
from service, was pressing his quaking body against a windward 
wall for shelter and protection ; a young girl was ploughing knee- 
deep through the drifts, with her face turned from the blast, and 
the cape of her waterproof blowing straight rearward over her head. 
Alonzo shuddered, and said, with a sigh, ‘ Better the slop, and the 
sultry rain, and even the insolent flowers, than this!’ 

He turned from the window, moved a step, and stopped in a 
listening attitude. The faint, sweet notes of a familiar song 
caught his ear. He remained there, with his head unconsciously 
bent forward, drinking in the melody, stirring neither hand nor 
foot, hardly breathing. There was a blemish in the execution of 
the song, but to Alonzo it seemed an added charm instead of a 
defect. This blemish consisted of a marked flatting of the third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh notes of the refrain or chorus of 
the piece. When the music ended, Alonzo drew a deep breath, 
and said, ‘ Ah, I never have heard “ In the Sweet By-and-By ” sung 
like that before !’ 

He stepped quickly to the desk, listened a moment, then 
said in a guarded confidential voice, ‘Aunty, who is this divine 
singer ?’ 

‘She is the company I was expecting. Stays with mea month 
or two. I will introduce you. Miss ”—— 

‘For goodness’ sake, wait a moment, Aunt Susan! You never 
stop to think what you are about!’ 

He flew to his bed-chamber, and returned in a moment per- 
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ceptibly changed in his outward appearance, and remarking 
snappishly,— 

‘ Hang it! she would have introduced me to this angel in that 
sky-blue dressing-gown with red-hot lappels! Women never think, 
when they get agoing.’ 

He ran and stood by the desk, and said eagerly, ‘Now, aunty, 
I am ready,’ and fell to smiling and bowing with all the per- 
suasiveness and elegance that were in him. 

‘Very well. Miss Rosannah Ethelton, let me introduce to you 
my favourite nephew, Mr. Alonzo Fitz Clarence. There! You 
are both good people, and I like you; so I am going to trust you 
together while I attend to a few household affairs. Sit down, 
Rosannah; sit down, Alonzo. Good-bye; I shan’t be gone long.’ 

Alonzo had been bowing and smiling all the while, and 
motioning imaginary young ladies to sit down in imaginary chairs, 
but now he took a seat himself, mentally saying, ‘ Oh, this is luck ! 
Let the winds blow now, and the snow drive, and the heavens 
frown! Little I care!’ 

While these young people chat themselves into an acquaint- 
anceship, let us take the liberty of inspecting the sweetest and 
fairest of the two. She sat alone, at her graceful ease, in a richly 
furnished apartment w hich was manifestly the private parlour of a 
refined and sensible lady, if signs and symbols may go for anything. 
For instance, by a low, comfortable chair stood a dainty, top-heavy 
work-stand, whose summit was a fancifully embroidered shallow 
basket, with vari-coloured crewels, and other strings, and odds and 
ends protruding from under the gaping lid and hanging down in 
negligent profusion. On the floor lay bright shreds of turkey-red, 
Prussian blue, and kindred fabrics, bits of ribbon, a spool or two, 
a pair of scissors, and a roll or so of tinted silken stuffs. On a 
luxurious sofa, upholstered with some sort of soft Indian goods 
wrought in black and gold threads, interwebbed with other threads 
not so pronounced in colour, lay a great square of coarse white 
stuff, upon whose surface a rich bouquet of flowers was growing, 
under the deft cultivation of the crochet needle. The household 
cat was asleep on this work of art. In a bay-window stood an 
easel with an unfinished picture on it, and a palette and brushes 
on a chair beside it. There were books everywhere: Robertson’s 
Sermons, Tennyson, Moody and Sankey, Hawthorne, ‘ Rab and his 
Friends,’ cook-books, prayer-books, pattern-books,—and books about 
all kinds of odious and exasperating pottery, of course. There was 
a piano, with a deck-load of music, and more in a tender. There 
was a great plenty of pictures on the walls, on the shelves of the 
mantel-piece, and around generally; where coigns of vantage 
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offered were statuettes, and quaint and pretty gimcracks, and rare 
and costly specimens of peculiarly devilish china. The bay- 
window gave upon a garden that was ablaze with foreign and 
domestic flowers and flowering shrubs. 

But the sweet young girl was the daintiest thing those pre- 
mises, within or without, could offer for contemplation. Delicately 
chiselled features, of Grecian cast ; her complexion, the pure snow 
of a japonica that is receiving a faint, reflected enrichment from 
some scarlet neighbour of the garden; great, soft blue eyes fringed 
with long, curving lashes; an expression made up of the trustful- 
ness of a child and the gentleness of a fawn; a beautiful head 
crowned with its own prodigal gold; a lithe and rounded figure, 
whose every attitude and movement were instinct with native 
grace. 

Her dress and adornment were marked by that exquisite 
harmony that can come only of a fine natural taste perfected by 
culture. Her gown was of a simple magenta tulle, cut bias, 
traversed by three rows of light blue flounces, with the selvage 
edges turned up with ashes-of-roses chenille; overdress of dark 
bay tarletan, with scarlet satin lambrequins; corn-coloured polo- 
naise, en panier, looped with mother-of-pearl buttons and silver 
cord, and hauled aft and made fast: by buff-velvet lashings: basque 
of lavender reps, picked out with Valenciennes; low neck, short 
sleeves, maroon-velvet neck-tie edged with delicate pink silk, 
inside handkerchief of some simple three-ply ingrain fabric of a_ 
soft saffron tint: coral bracelets and locket-chain; coiffure of 
forget-me-nots and lilies of the valley massed around a noble calla. 

This was all; yet even in this subdued attire she was divinely 
beautiful. Then what must she have been when adorned for the 
festival or the ball? 

All this time she has been busily chatting with Alonzo, un- 
conscious of our inspection. The minutes still sped, and still she 
talked. But by-and-by she happened to look up, and saw the 
clock. A crimson blush sent its rich flood through her cheeks, and 
she exclaimed,— 

‘There, good-bye, Mr. Fitz Clarence ; I must go now!’ 

She sprang from her chair with such haste that she hardly 
heard the young man’s answering good-bye. She stood radiant, 
graceful, beautiful, and gazed, wondering, upon the accusing 
clock. Presently her pouting lips parted, and she said,— 

‘Five minutes after eleven! Nearly two hours, and it did not 
seem twenty minutes! Oh, dear, what will he think of me!’ 

At the self-same moment Alonzo was staring at his clock. 
And presently he said,— 
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‘Twenty-five minutes to three! Nearly two hours, and I 
didn’t believe it was two minutes! Is it possible that this clock 
is humbugging again? Miss Ethelton! just one moment, please. 
Are you there yet?’ 

‘Yes, but be quick—I’m going right away.’ 

‘Would you be so kind as to tell me what time it is?’ 

The girl blushed again, murmured to herself, ‘It’s right down 
cruel of him to ask me!’ then spoke up, and answered with ad- 
mirably counterfeited uncencern, ‘ five minutes after nine.’ 

‘Oh, thank you! You kave to go now, have you?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘I’m sorry.’ 

No reply. 

‘ Miss Ethelton !’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘ You—you’re there yet, ain’t you ?’ 

‘Yes—but please hurry. What did you want to say ?’ 

‘ Well, I—well, nothing in particular. It’s very lonesome 
here. It’s asking a great deal, I know, but would you mind talk- 
ing with me again by-and-by—that is, if it will not trouble you 
too much ?’ 

‘I don’t know—but I'll think about it. I'll try.’ 

‘Oh, thanks! Miss Ethelton? ... Ah me, she’s gone, and 
here are the black clouds, and the whirling snow and the raging 
winds come again! But she said good-bye! She didn’t say 
good-morning, she said good-bye! . . . The clock was right, after 
all. What a lightning-winged two hours it was!’ 

He sat down, and gazed dreamily into his fire for a while, then 
heaved a sigh and said,— 

‘ How wonderful it is! Two little hours ago I was a free man, 
and now my heart’s in San Francisco!’ 

About that time Rosannah Ethelton, propped in the window- 
seat of her bed-chamber, book in hand, was gazing vacantly out 
over the rainy seas that washed the Golden Gate, and whispering 
to herself, ‘ How different he is from poor Burley, with his empty 
head and his single little antic talent of mimicry!’ 


IL. 


Four weeks later Mr. Sidney Algernon Burley was entertaining 
a gay luncheon company, in a sumptuous drawing-room on 
Telegraph Hill, with some capital imitations of the voices and 
gestures of certain popular actors and San Franciscan literary 
people and Bonanza grandees. He was elegantly upholstered, and 
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was a handsome fellow, barring a trifling cast in his eye. He 
seemed very jovial, but nevertheless he kept his eye on the door 
with an expectant and uneasy watchfulness. By-and-by a nobby 
lackey appeared, and delivered a message to the mistress, who 
nodded her head understandingly. That seemed to settle the 
thing for Mr. Burley; his vivacity decreased little by little, and a 
dejected look began to creep into one of his eyes and a sinister 
one into the other. 

The rest of the company departed in due time, leaving him 
with the mistress, to whom he said,— 

‘There is no longer any question about it. She avoids me. 
She continually excuses herself. If I could see her, if I could 
speak to her only a moment—but this suspense’—— 

‘Perhaps her seeming avoidance is mere accident, Mr. Burley. 
Go to the small drawing-room upstairs and amuse yourself a 
moment. I will despatch a household order that is on my mind, 
and then>I will go to her room. Without doubt she will be per- 
suaded to see you.’ 

Mr. Burley went upstairs, intending to go to the small 
drawing-room, but as he was passing ‘ Aunt Susan's’ private parlour, 
the door of which stood slightly ajar, he heard a joyous laugh 
which he recognised; so without knock or announcement he 
stepped confidently in. But before he could make his presence 
known he heard words that harrowed up his soul and chilled his 
young blood. He heard a voice say,— 

‘Darling, it has come!’ 

Then he heard Rosannah Ethelton, whose back was to him, 
say,— 

‘So has yours, dearest !’ 

He saw her bowed form bend lower; he heard her kiss some- 
thing,—not merely once, but again and again! His soul raged 
within him. The heart-breaking conversation went on :— 

‘Rosannah, I knew you must be beautiful, but this is dazzling, 
this is blinding, this is intoxicating !’ 

‘ Alonzo, it is such happiness to hear you say it. I know it is 
not true, but I am so grateful to have you think it is, neverthe- 
less! I knew you must have a noble face, but the grace and 
majesty of the reality beggar the poor creation of my fancy.’ 

Burley heard that rattling shower of kisses again. 

‘Thank you, my Rosannah! The photograph flatters me, but 
you must not allow yourself to think of that. Sweetheart ?’ 

‘Yes, Alonzo.’ 

‘IT am so happy, Rosannah.’ 

‘Oh, Alonzo, none that have gone before me knew what love 
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was, none that come after me will ever know what happiness is! 
I float in a gorgeous cloudland, a boundless firmament of enchanted 
and bewildering ecstasy !’ 

‘Oh, my Rosannah !—for you are mine, are you not?’ 

‘Wholly, oh, wholly yours, Alonzo, now and for ever! All the 
day long and all through my nightly dreams, one song sings itself, 
and its sweet burden is, “ Alonzo Fitz Clarence, Alonzo Fitz 
Clarence, Eastport, State of Maine!”’ 

‘Curse him, I’ve got his address, any way!’ roared Burley, 
inwardly, and rushed from the place. 

Behind the unconscious Adolphus stood his mother, a picture 
of astonishment. She was so muffled from head to heel in furs 
that nothing of herself was visible but her eyes and nose. She 
was a good allegory of winter, for she was powdered all over with 
snow. 

Behind the unconscious Rosannah stood * Aunt Susan,” another 
picture of astonishment. She was a good allegory of summer, for 
she was lightly clad, and was vigorously cooling the perspiration 
on her face with a fan. 

Both of these women had tears of joy in their eyes. 

*So ho!’ exclaimed Mrs. Fitz Clarence, ‘this explains why 
nobody’s been able to drag you out of your room for six weeks, 
Alonzo!’ 

‘So ho!’ exclaimed Aunt Susan, ‘this explains why you have 
been a hermit for the past six weeks, Rosannah !’ 

The young couple were on their feet in an instant, abashed, 
and standing like detected dealers in stolen goods awaiting Judge 
Lynch’s doom. 

‘Bless you, my son! Iam happy in your happiness. Come 
to your mother’s arms, Alonzo!’ 

‘ Bless you, Rosannah, for my dear nephew’s sake! Come to my 
arms !” 

Then was there a mingling of hearts and of tears of rejoicing 
on Telegraph Hill and in Eastport Square. 

Servants were called by the elders, in both places. Unto one 
was given the order, ¢ Pile this fire high with hickory wood, and 
bring me a roasting-hot lemonade.’ 

Unto the other was given the order, ‘ Put out this fire, and 
bring me two palm-leaf fans and a pitcher of ice water.’ 

Then the young people were dismissed, and the elders sat 
down to talk the sweet surprise over and make the wedding 
plans. 


Some minutes before this Mr. Burley rushed from the mansion 
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on Telegraph Hill without meeting or taking formal leave of any- 
body. He hissed through his teeth, in unconscious imitation of a 
popular favourite in melodrama, ‘ Him shall she never wed! I 
have sworn it! Ere great Nature shall have doffed her winter's 
ermine to don the emerald gauds of spring, she shall be mine!’ 


ITI. 


Two weeks later. Every few hours, during some three or four 
days, a very prim and devout-looking Episcopal clergyman, with a 
cast in his eye, had visited Alonzo. According to his card, he was 
the Rev. Melton Hargrave, of Cincinnati. He said he had retired 
from the ministry on account of his health. If he had said on 
account of ill health, he would probably have erred, to judge by 
his wholesome looks and firm build. He was the inventor of an 
improvement in telephones, and hoped to make his bread by selling 
the privilege of using it. ‘ At present,’ he continued, ‘a man may 
go and tap a telegraph wire which is conveying a song or a concert 
from one State to another, and he can attach his private telephone 
and steal a hearing of that music as it passes along. My inven- 
‘tion will stop all that.’ 

‘Well ?’ said Alonzo; ‘if the owner of the music could not miss 
what was stolen, why should he care?’ 

‘He shouldn’t care,’ said the Reverend. 

‘ Well ?’ said Alonzo inquiringly. 

‘Suppose,’ said the Reverend, ‘ suppose that, instead of music 
that was passing along and being stolen, the burden of the wire 
was loving endearments of the most private and sacred nature ?’ 

Alonzo shuddered from head to heel. ‘Sir, it is a priceless 
invention,’ said he; ‘ I must have it at any cost.’ 

But the invention was delayed somewhere on the road from 
Cincinnati, most unaccountably. The impatient Alonzo could 
hardly wait. The thought of Rosannah’s sweet words being shared 
with him by some ribald thief was galling to him. The Reverend 
came frequently and lamented the delay, and told of measures he 
had taken to hurry things up. This was some little comfort to 
Alonzo. 

One forenoon the Reverend ascended the stairs and knocked at 
Alonzo’s door. There was no response. He entered, glanced 
eagerly around, closed the door softly, then ran to the telephone. 
The exquisitely soft, remote strains of the ‘Sweet By-and-By’ came 
floating through the instrument. The singer was flatting, as usual, 
the five notes that follow the first two in the chorus, when the 
Reverend interrupted her with this word, in a voiee which was an 
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exact imitation of Alonzo’s, with just the faintest flavour of impa- 
tience added, ‘ Sweetheart ?’ 

‘Yes, Alonzo ?’ 

‘Please don’t sing that any more this week—try something 
modern.’ 

The agile step that goes with a happy heart was heard on the 
stairs, and the Reverend, smiling diabolically, took sudden refuge 
behind the heavy folds of the velvet window curtains. Alonzo 
entered and flew to the telephone. Said he,—~— 

‘ Rosannah, dear, shall we sing something together ?’ 

‘Something modern ?’ asked she, with sarcastic bitterness. 

‘ Yes, if you prefer.’ 

‘Sing it yourself, if you like!’ 

This snappishness surprised and wounded the young man. He 
said,— 

‘ Rosannah, that was not like you.’ 

‘I suppose it becomes me as much as your very polite speech 
became you, Mr. Fitz Clarence.’ 

‘ Mister Fitz Clarence! Rosannah, there was nothing impolite 
about my speech.’ 

‘Oh, indeed! Of course, then, I misunderstood you, and I 


most humbly beg your pardon, ha-ha-ha! No doubt you said, 
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‘Don’t sing it any more to-day. 

‘Sing what any more to-day ?’ 

‘ The song you mentioned, of course. How very obtuse we are, 
all of a sudden !’ 

‘I never mentioned any song.’ 

‘Oh, you didn’t!’ 

‘No, I didw’t!’ 

‘I am compelled to remark that you did.’ 

¢ And I am obliged to reiterate that I didi.’ 

¢A second rudeness! That is sufficient, s'r. I will never 
forgive you. All is over between us.’ 

Then came a muffled sound of crying. Alonzo hastened to 
say,— 

‘Oh, Rosannah, unsay those words! There is some dreadful 
mystery, some hideous mistake. I am utterly in earnest and 
sincere when I say I never said anything about any song. I would 
not hurt you for the whole world. . . . Rosannah, dear? . . . Oh, 
speak to me, won’t you?’ 

There was a pause; then Alonzo heard the girl’s sobbings re- 
treating, and knew she had gone from the telephone. He rose 
with a heavy sigh and hastened from the room, saying to himself, 
* JT will ransack the charity missions and the haunts of the poor for 
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my mother. She will persuade her that I never meant to wound 
her.’ 

A minute later, the Reverend was crouching over the telephone 
like a cat that knoweth the ways of the prey. He had not very 
many minutes to wait. A soft, repentant voice, tremulous with 
tears, said,-— 

‘ Alonzo, dear, I have been wrong. You could not have said 
so cruel a thing. It must have been some one who imitated your 
voice in malice or in jest.’ 

The Reverend coldly answered, in Alonzo’s tones,—- 

‘You have said it was all over between us. So let it be. I 
spurn your proffered repentance, and despise it !’ 

Then he departed, radiant with fiendish triumph, to return no 
more with his imaginary telephonic invention for ever. 

Four hours afterward, Alonzo arrived with his mother from her 
favourite haunts of poverty and vice. They summoned the San 
Francisco household ; but there was no reply. They waited, and 
continued to wait, upon the voiceless telephone. When it was 
sunset in San Francisco, and three hours and a half after dark in 
” Eastport, an answer came at last to the oft-repeated cry of ‘ Rosan- 
nah !’ 

But, alas! it was Aunt Susan’s voice that spake. She said,— 

‘I have been out all day; just got in. I will go and find 
her.’ 

The watchers waited two minutes—five minutes—ten minutes. 
Then came these fatal words, in a frightened tone,— 

‘She is gone, and her baggage with her. To visit another 
friend, she told the servants. But I found this note on the table 
in her room. Listen: “I am gone; seek not to trace me out; 
my heart is broken; you will never see me more. Tell him I 
shall always think of him when I sing my poor ‘ Sweet By-and- 
By,’ but never of the unkind words he said about it.” That 
is her note. Alonzo, Alonzo, what does it mean? What has hap- 
pened ?’ 

But Alonzo sat white and cold as the dead. His mother threw 
back the velvet curtains and opened a window. The cold air 
refreshed the sufferer, and he told his aunt his dismal story. Mean- 
time his mother was inspecting a card which had disclosed itself 
upon the floor when she cast the curtains back. It read, ‘Mr. 
Sidney Algerncn Burley, San Francisco.’ 

‘The miscreant!’ shouted Alonzo, and rushed forth to seek the 
false Reverend and destroy him; for the card explained every- 
thing, since in the course of the lovers’ mutual confessions they 
had told each other all about all the sweethearts they had ever 
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had, and thrown no end of mud at their failings and foibles,—for 
lovers always do that. It has a fascination that ranks next after 
billing and cooing. 


IV. 


During the next two months, many things happened. It had 
early transpired that Rosannah, poor suffering orphan, had neither 
returned to her grandmother in Portland, Oregon, nor sent any 
word to her save a duplicate of the woful note she had left in the 
mansion on Telegraph Hill. Whosoever was sheltering her—if she 
was still alive—had been persuaded not to betray her whereabouts, 
without doubt; for all efforts to find trace of her had failed. 

Did Alonzo give her up! Not he. He said to himself, ‘She 
will sing that sweet song when she is sad; I shall find her.’ So he 
took his carpet sack.and a portable telephone, and shook the snow 
of his native city from his arctics, and went forth into the world. 
He wandered far and wide, and in many States. Time and again 
strangers were astounded to see a wasted, pale, and woe-worn man 
laboriously climb a telegraph pole in wintry and lonely places, 
perch sadly there an hour, with his ear to a little box, then come- 
sighing down, and wander wearily away. Sometimes they shot at 
him, as peasants do at aeronauts, thinking him mad and danger- 
ous. Thus his clothes were much shredded by bullets and his per- 
son grievously lacerated. But he bore it all patiently. 

In the beginning of his pilgrimage he used often to say, ‘ Ah, 
if I could but hear the “ Sweet By-and-By!”’ But toward the end 
of it he used to shed tears of anguish and say, ‘ Ah, if I could but 
hear something else!’ - 

Thus a month and three weeks drifted by, and at last some 
humane people seized him and confined him in a private mad-house 
in New York. He made no moan, for his strength was all gone, 
and with it all heart and all hope. The superintendent, in pity, 
gave up his own comfortable parlour and bed-chamber to him, and 
nursed him with affectionate devotion. 

At the end of a week the patient was able to leave his bed for 
the first time. He was lying, comfortably pillowed, on a sofa, 
listening to the plaintive Miserere of the bleak March winds, and 
the muffled sound of tramping feet in the street below,—for it 
was about six in the evening, and New York was going home from 
work. He had a bright fire and the added cheer of a couple of 
student lamps. So it was warm and snug within, though bleak 
and raw without ; it was light and bright within, though outside 
it was as dark and dreary as if the world had been lit with Hart- 
ford gas. Alonzo smiled feebly to think how his loving vagaries 
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had made him a maniac in the eyes of the world, and was proceed- 
ing to pursue his line of thought further, when a faint, sweet 
strain, the very ghost of sound, so remote and attenuated it 
seemed, struck upon his ear. His pulses stood still; he listened 
with parted lips and bated breath. The song flowed on,—he 
waiting, listening, rising slowly and unconsciously from his recum- 
bent position. At last he exclaimed,— 

‘It is! it is she! Oh, the divine flatted notes!’ 

He dragged himself eagerly to the corner whence the sounds 
proceeded, tore aside a curtain, and discovered a telephone. He 
bent. over, and as the last note died away he burst forth with the 
exclamation,— 

‘Oh, thank heaven, found at last! Speak to me, Rosannah, 
dearest! The cruel mystery has been unravelled ; it was the villain 
Burley who mimicked my voice and wounded you with insolent 
speech !” 

There was a breathless pause, a waiting age to Alonzo; then a 
faint sound came, framing itself into language,— 

‘Oh, say those precious words again, Alonzo !’ 

‘They are the truth, the veritable truth, my Rosannah, and 
- you shall have the proof,—ample and abundant proof!’ 

‘Oh, Alonzo, stay by me! Leave me not fora moment! Let 
me feel that ycu are near me! Tell me we shall never be parted 
more! Oh, this happy hour, this blessed hour, this memorable 
hour!’ 

‘We will make record of it, my Rosannah; every year, as this 
dear hour chimes from the clock, we will celebrate it with thanks- 
givings, all the years of our life.’ 

‘We will, we will, Alonzo!’ 

‘ Four minutes after six, in the evening, my Rosannah, shall 
henceforth ’ 

‘Twenty-three minutes after twelve, afternoon, shall ’—— 

‘Why, Rosannah, darling, where are you ?’ 

‘In Honolulu, Sandwich Islands. And where are you? Stay 
by me; do not leave me for a moment. I cannot bear it. Are 
you at home ?’ 

‘No, dear, I am in New York,--a patient in the doctor’s 
hands,’ 

An agonising shriek came buzzing to Alonzo’s ear, like the 
sharp buzzing of a hurt gnat; it lost power in travelling five 
thousand miles. Alonzo hastened to say,— 

‘Calm yourself, my child. It is nothing. Already I am 
getting well under the sweet healing of your presence. Rosannah ? ‘ 

* Yes, Alonzo, Oh, how you terrified me! Say on!’ . 
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‘Name the happy day, Rosannah !’ 

There was a little pause. Then a diffident small voice replied, 
‘I blush—but it is with pleasure, it is with happiness. Would— 
would you like to have it soon?’ 

‘This very night, Rosannah! Oh, let us risk no more delays. 
Let it be now !—this very night, this very moment!’ 

‘Oh, you impatient creature! I have nobody here but my 
good old uncle, a missionary for a generation, and now retired from 
service—nobody but him and his wife. I would so dearly like it 
if your mother and your Aunt Susan’ 

‘Our mother and our Aunt Susan, my Rosannah.’ 

‘Yes, owr mother and ows Aunt Susan—I am content to word 
it so, if it pleases you; I would so like to have them present.’ 

‘So would I. Suppose you telegraph Aunt Susan. How long 
would it take her to come ?’ 

‘The steamer leaves San Francisco the day after to-morrow. 
The passage is eight days. She would be here the thirty-first of 
March.’ 

‘Then name the first of April: do, Rosannah, dear.’ 

‘Mercy! it would make us April fools, Alonzo!’ 

‘So we be the happiest ones that that day’s sun looks down 
upon in the whole broad expanse of the globe, why need we care ? 
Call it the first of April, dear.’ 

‘ Then the first of April it shall be, with all my heart!’ 

‘Oh, happiness! Name the hour, too, Rosannah.’ 

‘I like the morning, it is so blithe. Will eight in the morn- 
ing do, Alonzo?’ 

‘ The loveliest hour in the day, since it will make you mine.’ 

There was a feeble but frantic sound for some little time, as if 
wool-lipped, disembodied spirits were exchanging kisses; then 
Rosannah said, ‘Excuse me just a moment, dear; I have an 
appointment, and am calied to meet it.’ 

The young girl ran to a large parlour and took her place at a 
window which looked out upon a beautiful scene. To the left one 
could see far up the charming Nuuana Valley, fringed with its 
ruddy flush of tropical flowers and its plumed and graceful cocoa 
palms ; its rising foot-hills clothed in the shining green of lemon, 
citron, and orange groves ; its storied precipice beyond, where the 
first Kamehameha drove his defeated foes over to their destruction, 
—a spot that had forgotten its grim history, no doubt, for it was 
now smiling, as almost always at noonday, under the glowing 
arches of a succession of rainbows. In front of the window one 
could see the quaint town, and here and there a picturesque group 
of dusky natives, enjoying the blistering weather; and far to the 
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right lay the restless ocean, tossing its white mane in the sun- 
shine. : 

Rosannah stood there, in her filmy white raiment, fanning her 
flushed and heated face, waiting. A Kanaka boy, clothed in a 
damaged blue neck-tie and part of a silk hat, thrust his head in at 
the door, and announced, ‘ Frisco haole!’ 

‘Show him in,’ said the girl, straightening herself up and 
assuming a meaning dignity. Mr. Sidney Algernon Burley 
entered, clad from head to heel in dazzling snow—that is to say, 
in the lightest and whitest of Irish linen. He moved eagerly 
forward, but the girl made a gesture and gave him a look which 
checked him suddenly. She said, coldly, ‘I am here, as I pro- 
mised. I believed your assertions, I yielded to your importunities, 
and said I would name the day. I name the first of April—eight 
in the morning. Now go!’ 

‘Oh, my dearest, if the gratitude of a life-time’ 

‘Not a word. Spare me all sight of you, all communication - 
with you, until that hour. No—no supplications ; I will have it so.’ 

When he was gone, she sank exhausted in a chair, for the long 
siege of troubles she had undergone had wasted her strength. 
Presently she said, ‘What a narrow escape! If the hour ap- 
pointed had been an hour earlier—Qh, horror, what an escape I 
have made! And to think I had come to imagine I was loving 
this beguiling, this truthless, this treacherous monster! Oh, he 
shall repent his villany !’ 


Let us now draw this history to a close, for little more needs 
to be told. On the second of the ensuing April, the ‘ Honolulu 
Advertiser ’ contained this notice :— 


Marriep.—In this city, by telephone, yesterday morning, at 
eight o’clock, by Rev. Nathan Hays, assisted by Rev. Nathaniel 
Davis, of New York, Mr. Alonzo Fitz Clarence, of Eastport, Maine, 
U.S., and Miss Rosannah Ethelton, of Portland, Oregon, U.S. 
Mrs. Susan Howland, of San Francisco, a friend of the bride, was 
present, she being the guest of the Rev. Mr. Hays and wife, uncle 
and aunt of the bride. Mr. Sidney Algernon Burley, of San Fran- 
cisco, was also present, but did not remain till the conclusion 
of the marriage service. Captain Hawthorne’s beautiful yacht, 
tastefully decorated, was in waiting, and the happy bride and her 
friends immediately departed on a bridal trip to Lahaina an 
Haleakala. ’ 


The New York papers of the same date contained this notice :— 
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Marrigep.—In this city, yesterday, by telephone, at half-past 
two in the morning, by Rev. Nathaniel Davis, assisted by Rev. 
Nathan Hays, of Honolulu, Mr. Alonzo Fitz Clarence, of Eastport, 
Maine, and Miss Rosannah Ethelton, of Portland, Oregon. The 
parents and several friends of the bridegroom were present, and 
enjoyed a sumptuous breakfast and much festivity until nearly 
sunrise, and then departed on a bridal trip to the Aquarium, the 
bridegroom’s state of health not admitting of a more extended 
journey. 


Toward the close of that memorable day, Mr. and Mrs. Alonzo 
Fitz Clarence were buried in sweet converse concerning the plea- 
sures of their several bridal tours, when suddenly the young wife 
exclaimed: ‘ O, Lonny, I forgot! I did what I said I would.’ 

‘Did you, dear ?’ 

‘Indeed I did. I made him the April fool! And I told him 
so, too! Ah, it was a charming surprise! There he stood, 
sweltering in a black dress suit, with the mercury leaking out of 
the top of the thermometer, waiting to be married. You should 
have seen the look he gave when I whispered it in his ear! Ah! 
his wickedness cost me many a heartache and many a tear, but the 
score was all squared up, then. So the vengeful feeling went 
right out of my heart, and I begged him to stay, and said I forgave 
him everything. But he wouldn’t. He said he would live to be 
avenged; said he would make our lives a curse to us. But he 
can’t, can he, dear?’ 

‘ Never in this world, my Rosannah!’ 


Aunt Susan, the Oregonian grandmother, and the young 
couple and their Eastport parents are all happy at this writing, 
and likely to remain so. Aunt Susan brought the bride from the 
Islands, accompanied her across our continent, and had the happi- 
ness of witnessing the rapturous meeting between an adoring hus- 
band and wife who had never seen each other until that moment. 

A word about the wretched Burley, whose wicked machinations 
came so near wrecking the hearts and lives of our poor young 
friends, will be sufficient. In a murderous attempt to seize a 
crippled and helpless artisan, who he fancied had done him some 
small offence, he fell into a cauldron of boiling oil and expired 
before he could be extinguished. 





Che BWallad of Fimitation. 


°C’ est imiter quelqu'un que de planter des choux.’ 
ALFRED DE Mtsser. 


Ir they hint, O Musician, the piece that you played 
Is nought but a copy of Chopin or Spohr ; 
That the ballad you sing is but merely ‘ conveyed’ 
From the stock of the Arnes and the Purcells of yore ; 
That there’s nothing, in short, in the words or the score 
That is not as antique as the ‘ Wandering Jew ;’ 
Make answer—Beethoven could scarcely do more— 
That the man who plants cabbages imitates too ! 


If they tell you, Sir Artist, your light and your shade 
Are simply ‘ adapted’ from other men’s lore ; 

That— plainly to speak of a ‘spade’ as a ‘ spade ’— 
You’ve stolen your grouping from three or from four ; 
That, however the writer the truth may deplore, 

’*T was Gainsborough painted your ‘ Little Boy Blue ;’ 
Smile only serenely-—though cut to the core— 

For the man who plants cabbages imitates too! 


And you too, my Poet, be never dismayed 
If they whisper your Epic—‘ Sir Eperon d’Or’— 
Is nothing but Tennyson thinly arrayed 
In a tissue that’s taken from Morris’s store ; 
That no one, in fact, but a child could ignore 
That you ‘lift’ or ‘ accommodate’ all that you do; 
Take heart—though your Pegasus’ withers be sore— 
For the man who plants cabbages imitates too ! 


PosrscriptuM.—And you whom we all so adore, 
Dear Critics, whose verdicts are always so new !— 
One word in your ear. There were Critics before .. . 
And tle man who plants cabbages imitates too! 


AUSTIN DOBSON, 
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Cravelling in Fapan, 


One of the greatest obstacles in the way of Europeans wishing 
to explore Japan and to observe the manners and customs of its 
inhabitants, is the difficulty of travelling rapidly and comfort- 
ably. Until the introduction of railways, steamboats, and wheeled 
vehicles, the natives were accustomed to toil along slowly and 
painfully, covering as much ground in a week as may now be 
traversed in a few hours, and even do so at the present time in all 
parts of their land to which Western civilisation has not yet reached. 
And this is the more remarkable when we are assured that the in- 
land inhabitants of very few countries travel about so much as the 
Japanese. In every shire of England are to be found elderly people 
who have never explored beyond a twenty-mile radius from their 
own doors, much less paid a visit to the metropolis; but in Japan 
business, and above all religion, demands that all sorts and con- 
ditions of people should at certain times be travellers of no mean 
order. For instance, it is incumbent on every Japanese to make a 
pilgrimage at least once during his lifetime either to the holy 
mountain Futiyama, to Oyama, or to the sacred shrines of Isé ; 
and with many families this pilgrimage becomes an annual duty— 
failing which, misfortune is certain to happen. Moreover, as the 
Japanese are perhaps the most superstitious people in the world, 
their belief in the efficacy of certain mineral springs to cure diseases, 
in the virtues of certain shrines and temples, in the good results 
attendant on visits to certain festivals, takes them frequently from 
home, and enables them to see far more of the outside world than 
their homely manners and customs warrant the visitor in believing. 
Yet, although they are anything but a stay-at-home race, and 
although for centuries they have possessed a civilisation to which 
the civilisation of our Elizabethan age is a barbarous mist, there is 
scarcely a road in the Empire worthy of the name. Until quite 
recently, the Tocaido—the great artery communicating between the 
eastern capital Tokio (or Yedo) and the western capital Kiyoto— 
was utterly unfit for carriage traffic, and at certain points even for the 
passage of horses; and to this day carriages can only proceed for a 
certain length, beyond which recourse must be had to the primitive 
native modes of conveyance. At many places, indeed, this great road, 
along which the entire traffic of the southern part of the island 
must pass, becomes a mere rocky defile, consisting of huge boulders 
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which may be displaced by a violent rain storm, or a narrow 
tortuous path flooded in autumn and blocked with snow in winter. 

Until the introduction of wheeled vehicles into the country, 
there were but three modes of progression on land—on horseback, 
in a litter, and on foot. 

A long ride on a Japanese pack-horse is an epoch in the life of 
any traveller. As the animals are shod with straw, and as the roads 
are very rough, they never attempt anything beyond a walk even 
with the most violent inducement. The traveller is perched high 
up in a hard pillion, in a sort of valley, the sides of which are com- 
posed of his luggage, spare hats, shoes, girths and straps rolled 
into bundles; his legs are doubled up so that the knees touch his 
chin, and the sensation is like that of being on the back of a camel. 
Thus placed he must perform his journey, or as an alternative he 
may be driven to the Kago, or litter. This may either be a basket 
slung on a pole, or a regular box with doors and sliding shutters. 
The litters of men of rank, such as were once frequent enough in 
the streets of Yedo, but which have gone the way of so many 
remnants of old Japan, were often small rooms gorgeously decorated 
and painted, and requiring a score of coolies to carry them ; but the 
litters which the ordinary traveller must use are of the basket type, 
and as provocants of suffering and misery are second only to the 
pack-horse. To the native, whose normal position when not stand- 
ing or sleeping is squatting on the heels of his feet, a confinement 
of several hours in a Kago, with scarcely a change of position, is 
no hardship ; but to the European the ‘agony of sitting cramped up 
in the space of an armchair, with the legs curled up, tucked in or 
huddled together, for an indefinite period, must be actually 
suffered to be appreciated. Temporary relief may be obtained by 
sitting with the legs hanging over the sides; but in this case they 
either graze the ground or come in contact with the huge boulders 
with which the road is littered ; by stretching them out in front, 
when they kick against the coolie; or by stopping altogether and 
walking, which means loss of time, but which is the only efficacious 
method of escaping the pains of cramp. 

The Kago is, however, much more rapid than the pack-horse, 
and far more economical. The coolies are well trained, sure-footed, 
stalwart fellows—as a rule, four to a litter covering easily their 
five or six miles an hour, and resting but rarely. The motion, 
however, is very unpleasant, and is apt, like that of a swing, to 
make the unaccustomed traveller feel sick. 

Better than either horse or Kago is the progression on one’s 
own legs. Suitably dressed, with a stout stick and a pair of good 
broad-soled boots, one may get along very fairly on Japanese roads, 
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but no one should attempt long-distance walking in Japan with- 
out some sort of preliminary training, or full confidence in his 
powers of endurance; for the great roads go very straight, over 
hills, and through rivers, and are, as has been already remarked, 
very rough specimens of the engineering science. But one’s labour 
and the petty annoyances are amply repaid by the independence 
enjoyed, and by the thoroughness with which the country may be 
explored. 

The baggage and food has been sent on beforehand to the pre- 
arranged stopping-place, so that there is no dread of being bullied and 
cheated by coolies, or of being brought to an abrupt standstill by 
breakages or accidents. You may stop to enjoy a refreshing cup 
of tea at a little leaf-embowered nook by the wayside, listening to 
the jokes and chaff of the bronzed fellows, who are, like you, 
trampers on the road: you may halt where there is an inviting rise 
of the road, and feast your eyes on the picturesque jumble of wood 
and dale spread beneath, the silence alone broken by the rushing 
sound of some hidden torrent, or by the measured boom of the great 
bell which is doubtless somewhere near the red-roofed temple just 
visible among the trees on the distant hillside; or you may 
stretch yourself on the turf and puff lazily at a pipe, without any 
fear of interruption from coolies who are hurrying to get their 
day’s work finished, and free from the perpetual anxiety attending 
the transport of baggage. In these simple, unsophisticated regions 
it matters little how you dress. If you are in the country, miles 
away from Yokohama and off the beaten tourist track, you cannot 
help being stared at—not with impudence, but with real, genuine 
curiosity—so that it little matters whether you present yourself 
in flannels or in the orthodox suit and hat of town. Everyone seems 
glad to see a foreigner—even if he does not spend his money: 
travelling is as safe as in Kent, so long as the bullying, hectoring 
air, too often characteristic of the foreigner in Japan, is not assumed, 
for the days of swaggering roisterers are over, and it is now as rare 
to meet a two-sworded man as it once was common. 

And then what a satisfaction there is in arriving at the end of 
the day’s tramp! If the day had been passed on the back. of a 
pack-horse or cooped up in a Kago, one could not feel one iota of 
the pleasure now experienced as a turn of the road brings the 
picturesque little tea-house, with the hostess, waiting maids and 
coolies all grinning at the door. And this certainty of having a 
pleasant resting-place after the toil and trouble of the day is one 
of the charms of pedestrianism in Japan. The ‘ Pied Bulls’ and 
‘Red Lions’ of our English highways make no pretence whatever 
to anything beyond the mere satisfying of the animal wants. 
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They are often cosy-looking, and sometimes picturesque ; but this is 
generally from the accident of position, and is not owing to any 
exertion on the part of the host. His duty is to give an equivalent 
for money received, and not one step from the beaten path will he 
move. The parlour in which the midday bread-and-cheese of the 
traveller is consumed, is as bare and devoid of ornament as apart- 
ment can be, the bed-room cannot well be more plainly furnished ; 
still, there is food and rest to be got, and the English nature is far 
too commonplace and practical to suggest or admit any little 
voluntary addition to the value received for money paid. The 
English landlord cannot very well prevent the honeysuckle from 
climbing in at the window, or stop the song of the birds; but were 
both honeysuckle and birds to disappear, he would neither make 
efforts to replace them nor express regret at their absence. We 
have none of the poetry in our natures which, present as it is in 
every Japanese of whatever degree, makes travelling so agreeable. 
Any pleasant association that we may have with English village 
inns of our acquaintance is due perhaps to their antiquity, perhaps 
to their picturesque situation, perhaps to some legend or story 
connected with them, or even perhaps to the remembrance of some 
especially pretty chambermaid; scarcely ever to exertions on the 
part of host and servants to give something more than the bare 
equivalent of the bill. How very different is it in Japan! From 
the moment the threshold is crossed to the moment of departure, 
the visitor is the object of unceasing solicitude on the part of 
everyone connected with the establishment from highest to lowest. 
If it is midday, and he has arrived hot, dusty, and a little tired, 
after a long morning’s tramp, the whole force of the establishment 
ushers the visitor into a pretty, light apartment, looking on to 
one of those marvellous miniature gardens, in which, covering a 
space of a few fect, the mountains, woods, rivers and floods of an 
entire province are represented. By one neatly-dressed, pleasant- 
looking damsel his boots are taken off and his feet bathed in hot 
water, a second fans him and keeps up a voluble patter of con- 
versation, a third on her knees offers him refreshing tea and 
sweetmeats, whilst the host himself with another detachment of 
waitresses is helping the coolies to unpack the box containing the 
European food. Everything that meets the eye is contrived to 
please it. There are pleasant rustic paintings on the screens. 
There are vases with flowers dotted about ; from the woodwork out- 
side are suspended gaily coloured lanterns, or festoons of glass 
through which the wind makes a soothing music, so that by the 
time the traveller has finished his repast, has smoked a pipe and 
perhaps drunk a cup of ‘Saki’ with the host, he feels thoroughly 
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refreshed and in capital humour to resume his journey. All this 
enjoyment is procured at a merely nominal cost, and the present 
of some bread or European liquor to the house at leaving brings 
out the whole establishment, who say ‘ Sayonara ’—that is, ‘ Good 
bye ’"—with their foreheads on the mats. 

Only, however, to the young and sturdy is walking to be 
recommended as a means of locomotion in Japan. Ladies, invalids, 
and elderly people wishing to travel must either stick to the great 
roads, or put up with the annoyances and inconveniences of travel- 
ling in the native style. Carriages may now indeed run for some 
thirty-eight miles along the least attractive part of the Tocaido ; 
but in many places the road is almost impassable, and in wet or 
snowy weather entirely so. The comparatively recent contrivance 
the ‘ Jinrickisha’ is even preferable. This is a two-wheeled car- 
riage manned by coolies—two as a rule dragging, and one pushing 
behind. The trained men on the Tocaido, lithe, active fellows, 
with a bait of liberal ‘ backsheesh,’ will traverse the thirty-eight 
miles between Yokohama and Odawarra in about six and a half 
hours—not a bad performance, taking into consideration the in- 
equalities of the road, and the fact that they stop for a few minutes 
but twice for a mouthful of rice andacup of wine. But jinrickisha 
travelling is very tiring and very dirty work: the position is 
cramped, and there is absolutely no covering, except in wet 
weather, when a hood of highly unsavoury oilskin is drawn over the 
traveller, to the apparent exclusion of every particle of air, and the 
palpable admission of a very large quantity of rain which it osten- 
sibly should keep out. 

There are as yet but two railways working in Japan, although 
several others are either being constructed or being planned. The 
influence of these two railways on the great road parallel to which 
they run, is very similar to the influence of railways in England 
upon the old coach roads. At the village of Kanagawa, near 
Yokohama, a station both on the railway and on the great road, 
one glides from an atmosphere of ceaseless bustle and activity into 
one of stagnation and inertness. Up to this point travellers from 
the country en route for Yedo follow the road. At Kanagawa 
they find the railway, and by its agency the remaining twenty 
miles, which would have cost them seven good hours’ labour on 
their legs, not to mention incidental expenses, is traversed in a 
single hour. 

Hence the Tocaido between Kanagawa and Yedo presents the 
most forlorn appearance. Villages once flourishing and opulent 
from the constant passage through them of the trains of great 
lords and of thousands of travellers, are now silent and almost 
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deserted. On every side one beholds the phantoms of ancient 
prosperity in the shape of huge tea-houses, with gaily-decorated 
suites of apartments, and vast ranges of outhouses and stables now 
abandoned to the fowls or used as lumber rooms. Along the 
street—twenty years back, barely passable for the crowd of 
travellers—the equestrian may canter his horse without fear of 
committing manslaughter ; all seems listless and apathetic. The 
roadside shrines are suffered to fall into decay, the shopkeepers may 
be seen sleeping or lounging over their charcoal brasiers at any hour 
of the day, the wine shops seem to have a monopoly of trade, and the 
very policemen on duty seem to think it scarce worth their while 
to patrol, or even to keep their eyes open. And this stroke of 
paralysis has been dealt by the energy and capital of a small body 
of Englishmen, who twenty years back would have been hardly 
allowed to remain in the country twenty-four hours! And what a 
marvellous revolution has this short strip of railway brought about ! 
Here in the mystic land of Japan, known to our ancestors only 
through the medium of oddly-painted scenes, cabinets and porce- 
lain ware, as the country of almond-eyed women, dwarfed trees and 
. quaint bridges, known to our own generation through the tales of 
a few travellers as a piece of the old world existing in the midst 
of the new, as one might imagine a street of Alfred’s London placed 
by the side of modern Cheapside—a world where the laws, manners, 
and customs of remote ages still existed—here we see the train 
dashing along at a speed of twenty miles an hour, scarcely gazed 
at by the rustics at work in the fields and orchards through which 
it runs. Hence the traveller who ten years ago was an authority 
on Japanese matters would be completely nonplussed and placed 
out of reckoning were he to visit the Japan of to-day. 

With the railway set in a perfect mania for wheeled vehicles, 
the jinrickisha became a national institution, one or two of the 
advanced school of great men imported ‘ buggies’ from America, 
and not a little consternation was produced amongst the staid Yedo 
citizens as they saw the great spider-like carriages roll by their 
doors (we were about to say ‘ driven,’ but memories of these pioneer 
vehicles, straggling over the roadway, at the mercy of hard-mouthed 
native ponies, ostensibly under the guidance of a nervous gentle- 
man in European costume, present themselves). Now, however, 
vehicles are plentiful, and the service between the railway station 
at Yedo and the great bridge of Japan is performed by a Hammer- 
smith-built omnibus which has already run over more people than 
it has carried, so great is still the mistrust of the innovation. 

Another mode of travelling, very extensively patronised by 
certain classes of the{people, is by sea. There is a choice of two 
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ways of sea progression open to the traveller: by the civilised 
modern steamers, or by the antiquated junk. For convenience, 
rapidity, and comfort, of course, the former is to be preferred ; but 
should the object: of the European traveller be to see Japanese life 
in its various phases, he should make a trip in a junk. 

During the past few years, a wealthy guild of merchants have, 
with the aid of Government money, been buying up right and left 
steamers from the English P. and O. and the American Pacific Mail 
companies, of course at pretty heavy prices, and at length have 
succeeded in collecting a fleet of some thirty or forty good steamers, 
which, officered entirely by Europeans, now ply between the coast 
parts and even to China under the name of the Mitsu Bishi or 
‘Three Diamond’ Company. Travelling by these steamers is 
identical with travelling by those of the English and American 
companies. In fact, so success*illy has the enterprise been carried 
out, that to equalise matters the European companies have been 
obliged to lower their rates, and they even race with their Japanese 
rivals from port to port. The same routes are followed; the officers 
and engineers are all European; the discipline, living, and ship- 
board habits the same as on the European ships: hence it is diffi- 
cult to realise that one is actually on a Japanese vessel, 

On the other hand, a voyage in a Japanese junk is an 
experience per se. The junks are large roomy craft, single 
masted, and apparently with all the weight and space concentrated 
in the stern, as in the galleys of our Tudor period, or as in Dutch 
Indiamen of a later date. The boatmen are a hardy, industrious, 
civil, and obliging race, superstitious even more than most seamen, 
holding foreigners somewhat in awe, but very good fellows if 
properly treated. Remuneration is a very secondary consideration 
with them, unless their boat hail from the foreigner-haunted 
port of Yedo: a suit of old clothes, a pistol, or any odd European 
knicknack, they consider ample payment for a voyage of two or 
three days’ duration, and share with the inhabitants of the South 
Sea and Fiji islands a mistrust for silver and gold. 

In a Mitsu Bishi steamer or in a junk of the good old sort the 
traveller is safe, but he should guard against being inveigled into 
a trip in a regular Japanese steamer. He may escape the voyage 
with his life, although that is by no means certain, for the boilers 
of Japanese steamers are given to blow up without warning, and 
the general inclination of the bows of Japanese steamers seems to 
be either towards the nearest reef of rocks, or in a contrary direc- 
tion to that which experience and charts dictate to be the right. 
Moreover, time was made for slaves ; and, as the’ Japanese are slaves 
to a burning desire to run before they can walk, the traveller 
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should disabuse his mind of any hopes of reaching his destination 
in anything approaching to schedule time. As with all their 
efforts to grasp Western civilisation, so with the navigating 
knowledge of the Japanese. A man serves his time as third mate 
on board one of the European-managed steamers—he is straight- 
way considered competent to take the entire charge and respon- 
sibility of a native vessel. He is given a fine steamer, with a 
number of human lives for safe keeping—he is too conceited to 
admit his incapacity, and a paragraph in the local paper soon 
records his last exploit, with the fate of vessel, crew, passengers, 
and cargo. 

Thus briefly we have glanced at the different modes of 
travelling patronised in Japan. So complete a revolution is being 
effected in the country and its institutions, that we may ere long 
see it thrown open to the commerce of the world. Before this, 
however, can be productive of beneficial results, the means of 
transport will of necessity have to be vastly enlarged and improved, 
and until then travellers in Japan must put up with annoyances 
and inconveniences which contrast strangely with the marks 
_of advance which are now to be seen on all sides. 

H. F. ABELL. 





Che Cwo Reighbours of Quimper, 


BY KATHARINE 8S. MACQUOID. 


Cuapter I. 
ON THE MARKET-PLACE. 


LONG AGO, centuries 
before its two 
graceful spires 
adorned the cathe- 
dral of St. Coren- 
tin, Jehan Kergrist, 
and Olivier 
Logonna were the 
firmest pair of 
friends in the fair 
city of Quimper. 
For Quimper must 
always have been 
a fair city; even 
at this distance of 
time, so much of 
the moss of a 
former age clings 
about its quaint 
market-place ; on 

its tree-shaded 

1 hii ad Sieee quays; its rivers, 

We” cg Hie where old grey 

bil,» Ct ay. ' gabled and towered 

houses look down 

at their own re- 

flections in the 

water below—and, 

chief of all, in its 

grey old streets— 

that it is easy to call up a picture of the past, more especially 

on market-days, when the costumes and language of the people 

who come in crowds from the surrounding country are little 
different from what they were many hundred years ago. 
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It is market-day, and Jehan and Olivier are chatting together 
as they stroll among the booths and stalls. Suddenly they both 
stand still. The eyes of both fix in one direction, and each man 
is seemingly so interested in what he sees that he does not ask his 
companion the reason of the sudden silence that has come between 
them. 

A tall lay sister is buying cabbages at the vegetable stall 
opposite. She takes up first one and then another of the huge 
heads so like immense green roses, lays them in her flat palms 
and poises them carefully. Then she smiles down at her companion. 

‘Thou art no judge of cabbages, little one,’ she says, ‘or I 
should ask thee to see how much difference there can be between 
two vegetables which to the eye look the same.’ 

There is a smile on her companion’s face, but the smiles of age 
and youth are as unlike as the cabbages in question. Sister 
Ursula’s smile creases the corners of her mouth and wrinkles her 
sallow face, while the smile of Francoise Nevez dimples and makes 
her pensive face beautiful. 

‘Sister Ursula,’ she says playfully, ‘is it not so with men and 
_ women? Some who look one as good as another are really quite 
different.’ 

A flush comes on Sister Ursula’s pale face. 

‘It may be so with women, my child,’ she says hastily. ‘Of 
men and their ways I know nothing, God be thanked,’ and she 
crosses herself devoutly. 

Frangoise laughed; but men being a forbidden topic and 
cabbages not specially interesting, she looked round in search of 
amusement, and she met the full gaze of the two friends. 

She shrank from being stared at so publicly, and so bright a 
colour rose in her face that Sister Ursula saw it, and being much 
accustomed to the charge of the young girls educated at the con- 
vent of Locmaria, in a moment she had discovered the cause. 

‘Come, come, my daughter,’ she said anxiously, ‘it is time for 
us to go home. Annik has all we want in her basket; she can 
follow us.’ 

She looked round at a stout, black-browed, bare-footed serving- 
maid, whose square-topped close linen cap, not unlike a sugar-bag, 
set off her red cheeks and showed her to be an inhabitant of 
Quimper itself; the cap was far less picturesque than some of the 
other headpieces worn by Pont-l'Abbé and Pont-Aven women, and 
those of the other towns and villages who brought their goods to 
the Great Square of Quimper on market-day. 

But Frangoise lagged behind—at last she looked back over her 
shoulder. 
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‘Sister Ursula,’ she said shyly, ‘did you see those two poate 
near us just now ?’ 

‘ Well, what of them? they are just like other men.’ Sister 
Ursula spoke sharply. She had looked on men all her life as 
incarnations of evil. It disturbed her that her favourite Francoise 
should waste a thought on such godless mortals. 

‘ But one of them is Monsieur Jehan Kergrist ; I am sure it is 
he. He used to come and see me at my godfather’s, and we used 
to play in the garden together, and—and my godfather loved him 
dearly.’ She blushed again ; she remembered that Jehan had always 
called her his little wife. ‘Yes, I am sure it is Jehan, though 
he is altered.’ She looked over her shoulder again. 

‘Come, come along, my child; we are late already.’ Sister 
Ursula’s face was puckered with anxiety. What would the Abbess 
think, or Sister Clara, the mistress of the novices, if she, Ursula, 
who had always been looked on as the best watch-dog the convent 
possessed, had actually suffered Francoise Nevez—the fairest, and 
in expectancy the richest, ward of the community—to look after a 
young man in the market-place of Quimper? ‘Is the child in 
love ?’ she asked herself. 

What love might be Ursula did not know; but she believed 


it to be a species of Evil Eye or glamour cast by men—always 
incarnations of evil—on hapless girls, whom it usually led to misery 
and perdition, especially if the girls chanced to be rich and 
handsome. 


Old Marie, the sieve-seller, had loitered over a bargain she was 
making to watch the little incident just recorded. The young men 
stood near her, and she had noted the direction of their eyes. 
When Frangoise looked over her shoulder at Jehan Kergrist, the 
old woman clapped her hands and laughed out loud. 

‘Thou art in luck, my son,’ she said to Jehan; ‘ that backward 
glance was for thee.’ She looked mockingly at Olivier Logonna, 
who was frowning till his black brows met over his narrow blood- 
shot eyes. 

‘ Silence, old fool,’ he said. ‘ How can a blind old beetle like 
you pretend to say which of us Mademoiselle Nevez saw when she 
looked back just now? That old dragon of a sister was scolding 
her, I swear.’ 

‘Holy Virgin!’ Marie crossed herself, and Jeanne Pichon, 
who was haggling over a sieve, also crossed herself, and shook her 
linen-capped head vigorously; ‘dragon is no name for good 
Sister Ursula. Fie for shame, young man! Are you a heretic, or 
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has Satan himself taken hold on you, that you can so speak of a 
holy sister of the sainted Cross ?’ 

‘Mind your sieves, you old crow,’ Olivier said savagely. 

Jehan looked in wonder at his friend, and he pulled his arm 
to draw him farther from the gossips. 

‘ Be quiet, Kergrist,—Olivier looked still more angry. ‘ You 
will tear the braid off my sleeve with your violence. Go, if you 
want to go,’ he threw his arm from him rudely. ‘Iam inno such 
haste to leave the market.’ 

Jehan looked surprised, then annoyed; but Marie’s two com- 
panions began to giggle at the quarrel between the friends. 
Jehan bit his lip and walked across the market-place to a gabled 
house behind the cathedral. 

As he passed in through the low round-headed doorway, the 
light streamed into the shop, and showed its dark oak-panelled 
walls and carved presses full of merchandise. An inner door facing 
the entrance stood open and revealed the massive staircase pillar 
with carved figures of saints guarding every landing, and a wealth 
of quaint masks and scrollwork between. The kitchen was screened 
- off on the left from the staircase by a carved partition of black 
oak about ten feet high; the stone walls on each side, except at 
the staircase opening, went up without any intervening ceiling to 
the skylight above. Jehan went on hurriedly beyond staircase 
and kitchen to a small richly furnished room. He closed the door 
behind him, turned the quaintly-worked key in the massive lock, 
and then sat down before an old desk and rested his head on his 
hands. 

‘I did not know it,’ he said sadly ; ‘and yet, now I think over 
the last few days, I might have known it—Olivier loves Francoise. 
What can Ido? I would give my own life for him, and yet I 
cannot give up my hopes.’ 

He covered his face with his hands, but he soon looked up 
again, and there was a smile on his honest face ; he was not nearly 
so handsome as Olivier—there was a heavy squareness about his 
features, but his eyes were dark and sweet. 

‘It must be so,’ he said. ‘I never saw him so moved; he is 
always so staid and discreet. But I have loved her all my life,’ 
he went on. ‘I know it now, and Olivier has only seen her by 
chance—two or three times in the market-place—he has not even 
spoken to her, and he is always taken up with the last new face.’ 
He paused again, and a downcast look saddened his face. ‘It 
may be that Frangoise would like him best; girls are apt to like 
men who have had successes with women better than us simple 
fellows who only care for earnest honest love, But I will not be 
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faint-hearted. Let us both try; we are each rich enough to 
marry, thanks to the thrift and skill of our parents, and Frangoise 
shall choose for herself. After all, I can but remain single for her 
sake—her happiness is the chief thing—sweet child.’ 


Cuapter II. 
GODFATHER PICARD. 


THE abbess of the convent of Holy Cross had risen from her 
high-backed oak chair, and was moving towards the door of her 
room. She stopped and turned round. 

‘Good day, Monsieur Picard;’ she bowed stiffly to her visitor. 
‘As you specially require it, I will send the child to you, though 
you might have trusted to me to find out her wishes, since you 
consider that her inclination is to be studied.’ 

The Abbess was a tall fine woman with a noble face, so pale 
that it scarcely seemed made of flesh and blood, but the smile that 
came with her words gave her a sarcastic, almost a cruel, expression. 

Jean Picard’s broad red face grew crimson, and his heavy 
brows met in a frown. 

‘Undoubtedly I do, Madame,’ he said sternly. ‘I married for 
love myself, and I never repented my act. Why shouldn’t this 
poor little girl—as good as a child to me—have the same luck ?’ 

‘Luck is a false word, sir’—her smile grew pitying—‘ luck 
has nothing to do with the children of Holy Church. Good 
morning, Monsieur Picard.’ 

She went out of the room, her thick woollen robes filling up 
the doorway as she passed through. As soon as the door shut 
behind her, Monsieur gave a sigh of relief and sat down in the 
Abbess’s chair. 

‘ She’s a good woman, that I doubt not; but she has an eye to 
business,’ he said crossly. ‘She’s not the saint Frangoise makes 
her out to be. She knows as well as I do that Olivier Logonna is 
a richer man now, and likely to be in the future a much richer 
man than Jehan Kergrist, and she foresees that there will be more 
to be made for the convent out of Madame Logonna than out of 
Madame Kergrist; and, maybe, Olivier’s handsome face and 
smooth tongue have had their way. Did she let him see Frangoise, 
I wonder? Surely she would not venture without my permission.’ 

The door opened, and in came Frangoise Nevez; such a con- 
trast with her bright face and golden hair to the pale, black-robed 
nun who had just left the room, that even to the prosaic old merchant, 
Jean Picard, it seemed as if sunshine had come into the room with 
his ward. 
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She ran up to him, kissed him on both cheeks before he could 
rise to greet her, and then put both her hands on his shoulders. 

‘What mischief is brewing, my dear godfather ?—two visitors 
in one day is quite an event for Holy Cross, I can tell you; and 
you are the second gentleman who has come to see our Mother 
this afternoon.’ 

Jean Picard grunted and looked very cross. 

‘Ah!’ he said, ‘ who was the other ?’ 

Francoise smiled and blushed. 

‘It was Monsieur Olivier Logonna.’ 

‘And what do you know about Logonna?’ Picard spoke 
roughly. ‘ You have never seen him at my house. What is he 
like, child ?’ 

‘Oh, I have seen him several times at market and in church, 
and to-day, when I was in the garden watering my flowers, our 
Mother passed by and presented Monsieur Logonna to me.’ 

Picard grew red and angry. 

‘ Well, and what do you think of him ?’ 

The girl thought her guardian was jealous and tyrannical, and 
- she felt inclined to tease. 

‘I thought a great many things,’ and she looked down demurely 
on the floor. 

‘Confound all women!’ but Picard said this to himself—he 
looked awkwardly at his ward, and plunged his broad hand in 
among his hair. 

‘Do you want him for a husband?’ he spoke so crossly that 
Frangoise started. 

‘I never said so.’ Tears sprang in her eyes. ‘Why are you 
angry with me, godfather ? may I not speak to anyone besides you?’ 

She had seated herself beside him on a low wooden stool, and 
as she spoke she stroked the back of his hand as it lay in his lap. 

Jean Picard looked wistfully round the room, as if he expected 
some of the figures in the pictures that decorated the walls—a 
dark series representing the Triumphs of the Cross—to come down 
and tell him how to manage his ward. Jehan Kergrist had come to 
him that morning to propose for Frangoise Nevez, and it had 
seemed such easy work to say Yes, if Frangoise were willing ; and 
now, instead of being able to plead for his young friend, he found 
that Olivier Logonna had been before him, both with the Abbess 
and with Frangoise. 

‘Jehan has been a fool,’ he muttered; ‘why did he delay? 
such a girl as Frangoise cannot be hidden away—did he think no 
one ‘ad eyes but himself?’ 
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* Come, come, godfather, —the girl spoke half coaxingly, half 
pettishly,—‘ why may I not speak to Monsieur Logonna ?’ 

‘ Jean looked down at her for a minute, and then he laid his 
hand on her golden head. 

‘You have not answered my question, little one. When you 
have done that, I will tell you what I think of Olivier Logonna.’ 

‘It is not a reasonable question, godfather,’ she pouted—then 
she looked winningly in his face. ‘How can I want a husband 
when I have you for a father ?’ 

Picard brightened with pleasure ; he bent down and kissed her 
fair forehead. 

‘Yes, my child, you must have a husband to take care of you, 
and if you wish for this Logonna you shall have him. He says he 
loves you, he has told the Abbess he does, and God forbid that I, 
of all men, should cross true love, even if it crosses my own wish. 
I had other hopes, but never mind them now.’ 

Frangoise flushed deeply and looked down. Picard sighed ; it 
seemed to him that this was her answer. She had chosen Olivier 
Logonna—what, need to trouble her tender heart with the tale of 
Jehan Kergrist’s love ? 

He stroked her soft hair gently. 

‘ Then it is settled, my little girl ;’ he spoke gently. ‘I will tell 
Logonna that you will listen to him, and you must come home for 
the wooing.’ 

He felt the head twitch away from his fingers, and Frangoise 
rose up quickly. 

‘Oh godfather, what do you mean—why do we go on teasing 
one another? Monsieur Logonna looked pleasant, and he spoke 
to me, but I could never marry him—never,’ she cried with em- 
phasis. 

Jean Picard looked helplessly at the pictures again. What 
did Frangoise mean? was there any hope for Jehan, or should he, 
by speaking of his young friend’s love, ruin his hopes? 

‘If Marie had given me any daughters,’ he thought, his face 
getting more and more perplexed, ‘I should then have learned how 
to deal with Francoise. How am I to find out what this wayward 
child means ?’ 

Frangoise had stood silently watching his face ; she was timid 
as well as impulsive, and it seemed to her that her frankness had 
vexed her kind godfather. 

She looked down at her pretty feet, and twisted her fingers to- 
gether. 

‘Papa Picard!’ He looked up and the perplexity cleared away. 
Ever since Frangoise had been a toddling rosy child of three years 
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old, she had called him Papa Picard; and now it seemed to honest, 
troubled Jean, that the reserve which her four years of convent 
life had brought into their intercourse had suddenly melted ; she 
was again his merry mischievous Francoise, the child he was bound 
to advise and protect, and who was to inherit his large fortune. 

‘ Yes, yes, my little one ;’ he rose up, put a hand on each of her 
shoulders, and kissed her forehead. ‘ What does my Frangoise want 
of her old father ? ’ 

She blushed and hung her head. ‘Do you then wish me to 
marry Monsieur Logonna, godfather ?’ 

Then she looked up and saw the perplexity come back into his 
eyes and on his lips, and she suddenly burst out laughing. ‘ Papa 
Picard, you want me to marry some one else,’ she said. ‘ Who is it ?’ 

Jean Picard took his hand from her shoulder, pulled out his 
handkerchief, and wiped his hot face. 

‘The Holy Virgin be praised,’ he said; ‘my child shall not 
marry anyone she cannot love with her whole heart!’ He stopped, 
then he hurried on: ‘If she can love Jehan Kergrist, Papa Picard 
would like her to marry him.’ 

Frangoise turned away quickly, and Picard thought she was 

- vexed again; she went up to the window and began tapping the small 
diamond panes with her fingers, while she gazed at some tall white 
lilies growing in one of the square flower plots of the convent 
garden. ; 

Picard waited—but at last he grew impatient. 

‘I must be going, child ;’ she turned round, and he saw that 
her cheeks were glowing, and her eyes had a sweet suffused look 
that was very like happiness. ‘ Come, come, this will do!’ he 
muttered, ‘you are getting on, Jean; you begin to understand 
young girls!’ then with a twinkle in his eyes, ‘I am then to say 
No to Monsieur Logonna, and No also to Jehan—is it so, my child ?’ 

Frangoise screwed her lips together. ‘Suppose,’ she looked up 
brightly in his face, ‘ you only do one message, Papa Picard; I 
want to be so sure that Monsieur Kergrist is in earnest—that— 
that—he had better ask me himself.’ 


Cuarter III. 


A TEMPTATION. 


Four years have passed since Jehan Kergrist wedded fair 
Frangoise Nevez in the cathedral of St. Corentin. It had been a 
gay marriage, and the young couple had had the good will and 
hearty prayers of most Quimper folk. Jehan had not hitherto had 
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an enemy in the town, but his marriage had at first cost him his 
dearest friend. 

For six months Olivier Logonna disappeared from Quimper, 
and when he came back he was a changed man ; he gave up all the 
pleasures to which he had been so much addicted, he never went 
into any company, nor was he often seen out of doors; he spent 
all his time in his counting-house, or in making journeys connected 
with his business. At first he shunned his old friend, but Jehan’s 
frank cordiality broke down Olivier’s coldness, and soon they were 
to be seen crossing the market-place together as usual, and fre- 
quently in one another’s shops; on one point Olivier remained 
firm—he would not enter his friend’s dwelling-house. 

‘I go nowhere,’ he said, and Jehan was obliged to accept the 
excuse. 

He accepted it the more readily because Frangoise had a strong 
dislike to Olivier. When she found out that Logonna had known 
of his friend’s long-cherished love for her, she could not forgive 
his request to the Abbess for leave to wed her. 

‘You are well rid of such a friend,’ she said to her husband ; 
*he cannot be honest.’ 

‘Hush, my child,’ Jehan had answered. ‘ Olivier is one of the 
first and most highly honoured merchants of Quimper.’ 

And so he was—his business went on increasing and increasing, 
and people wondered why he did not marry, for, like Jehan, he was 
an only son, and had lost his parents early. 

Jehan Kergrist’s affairs had also prospered, and he had two 
rosy little sons so like him that Jean Picard often scolded Fran- 
goise, and asked her why she did not bestow some of her own good 
looks on her little ones. 

But now, at the end of the four years, war broke out in 
Brittany ; towns were taken and pillaged, and property was no 
longer safe. 

Jehan satin his counting-house, with an open letter in his hand. 
It was from England, and it held the offer of a profitable under- 
taking ; indeed, the profits offered were so large that he scarcely 
felt, justified in refusing the business. But yet he shrank from 
leaving his home at such an uncertain time of strife and blood- 
shed. 

He would not tell Frangoise—why should he lay on her his 
perplexity? There was no one to advise him, his old friend Picard 
had gone to Normandy to secure some property he held there. So 
Jehan had to keep his troubles to himself, and he went about all 
that day with an anxious face and a troubled spirit. 

He met Olivier Logonna in the market-place, but he said 
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nothing to him. He could not confide to this friend that which was 
still untold to Frangoise. . 

In the evening, just as he was preparing, in the homely 
fashion of those days, to close his shop with his apprentice’s help, 
he met Logonna on the door-step. 

‘I want you to come and see me, Jehan, Olivier smiled 
genially. ‘I have shut myself up too long—I mean to admit my 
friends again, and I will begin with you, the best friend I have.’ 

Jehan hesitated ; he knew that in their boyhood he had always 
told all his secrets to Olivier, and had received none of his friend’s 
in return; there seemed, too, a magnetic power in the silent 
Logonna which had always drawn his friend on to confidence, but 
he did not want to confide in him now. And yet if he told Fran- 
goise as soon as he came home, why should he not ask Olivier’s 
opinion ? He hesitated again. Would Frangoise like him to go and 
spend an evening with the man she so shrank from ? 

‘Thank you, my friend,’ he said ; ‘I fear I cannot come.’ 

‘Then,’ Olivier looked very sad and downcast, ‘ it is as I feared 
—you have never forgiven me, Jehan ; all your kindness has beena 
sham.’ 

He turned to go away, but Jehan caught his arm. 

‘ Stay—I will come. I will tell Frangoise not to wait for me.’ 

Logonna stopped him. 

‘Do not say to your wife that you are coming to me; you can 
truly say you have business this evening, for it is business I want 
to talk with you.’ 

Jehan looked unwilling—but he went back to speak to his 
wife. 

Only the maid Gwen and the eldest boy were in the sitting- 
room. 

* My mistress is upstairs with Conan,’ the girl said. 

Jehan left a message for Frangoise, and went back to his friend ; 
he was not sorry to miss seeing his wife. 

Since his marriage Jehan had added many comforts to his 
home, and he was greatly struck by the bareness of Olivier’s room. 
The weather was cold, but there was no fire on the empty hearth ; 
and it seemed to Kergrist that some of the ancient carved furniture 
he remembered had disappeared. 

Logonna was very friendly, but as soon as they were seated he 
suddenly said— 

‘Now, Jehan, what ails you? have you made a bad bargain, or 
lost a cargo of merchandise? something is troubling you.’ 

His dark eyes glowed as he fixed them on Jehan’s face; 
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the long and narrow gaze had the strange fascination of a ser- 
ent. 

. Jehan struggled ; he tried to withdraw his eyes from Logonna’s, 

but he could not, and without his will his tongue answered : ‘ Yes, 

my friend; I have a trouble.’ 

‘ Ah,’ Olivier sighed, but he kept silence ; he trusted to his eyes 
more than to his tongue. 

Kergrist grew restless under the long narrow gaze ; he fidgeted 
and tried to look away. In vain, his eyes came back and settled 
with an increasing expression of trust on his friend’s face. 

‘It seems selfish,’ he began, ‘ to trouble you with my troubles ; 
besides, I ought to be man enough to bear them for myself.’ 

‘That is not the teaching we get in church,’ said Olivier; * the 
sermon of last Sunday told us to “ bear one another’s burdens.”’ He 
looked devout, and crossed himself, that his friend might see he was 
in earnest. . 

Jehan looked puzzled and touched. Olivier had never taken 
this tone with him before, it was rather the sort of reasoning he 
might have expected from Francoise. 

‘T will tell you my perplexity,’ he said at last ; ‘your wits are 
sharper than mine, and you will help me to see what I should do.’ 
Olivier listened with fixed attention, but when Jehan spoke of the 
offer that had been made him, a fierce light shone in Logonna’s 
eyes; he checked this, and forced his lips into a smile of congra- 
tulation. 

‘You would have to be absent for some time,’ he said. 

‘ Yes,’ Jehan sighed, ‘there is my trouble ; who can say what 
may happen to Quimper in two or three months, even in seven or 
eight weeks, and I might be longer; am I right to risk so much 
for profit ?’ 

Olivier closed his eyes till they looked like two black oblique 
lines. He sat thinking for a few moments. 

‘You say there is no time to lose,’ he said; ‘ you must go at 
once or relinquish the affair ; well, let us consider.’ 

His heavy eyebrows met, and his lips closed tightly. Fora 
moment he thought he would make Kergrist give up the enter- 
prise, and snatch at it himself; but this could not be done secretly, 
and he must not lose his character in Quimper for fair dealing. 
Suddenly he looked up, his face aglow as he smiled brightly at 
his friend. ‘Ihave it, Jehan; you can do it safely. Sell your 
stock and your house—you will easily find a purchaser—convert 
all you have into money, and then you can go away happy.’ 

‘And my wife and children?’ Jehan looked angry. Did Olivier 
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then suppose that he cared more for his goods than he did for his 
family ? 

‘Your wife and children will be safe with Jean Picard, and 
surely, Jehan, you will also rely on my devotion.’ 

Kergrist looked unwilling, but he grasped his friend’s out- 
stretched hand. ‘And the money, what can I do with it? In 
such times as these, whose money is safe? I cannot leave it with 
Jean Picard, he is getting old.’ 

‘I will take charge of it,’ said Olivier. ‘I promise you that I 
will watch over it as carefully as ifit were myown. Come, Jehan, 
trust my counsel ; be at rest; a husband and a father has no right 
to lose such a splendid chance of doubling his fortune.’ 


Cuarter IV. 


A TRAITOR, 


A LITTLE way out of Quimper, beside the tree-shaded river, there 
was a pleasant many-gabled stone house, with a quaint round stair- 
case tower at two of its corners. The wall that shut it in from the 
path beside the river was built of regular blocks of the same dark 

‘grey greenstone, and in front between this wall and the house 
itself was a pleasant strip of garden planted with quaint starry 
flowers and aromatic herbs. Behind the house, and on each side 
where the space was larger, were orchards with purple plums and 
rich brown pears ripening in the warm August sunshine. 

Looking under the trees, you might have seen beyond them a 
plot of open ground, green and gold just now, with its crop of 
gourds and cabbages, over which a few butterflies still hovered, but 
over the herb-bed in front hung quite a colony of busy bees, filling 
the air with their soft humming. 

There was a cheerful glow about the scene, and when presently 
two fat square-faced children, in long jackets and baggy breeches, 
came running out of the house, their merry faces and shrill 
outcries of joy seemed quite in keeping with the rest. 

* Mother, mother,’ they cried joyfully, ‘ there are more bees than 
ever to-day.’ 

Frangoise came out of the low round-headed doorway. She 
smiled at her children’s words, but the smile faded at once from 
her pale face. She turned away and walked on till she reached 
the right-hand corner of the house, and then she went slowly into 
the orchard, her black dress and white cap in harmony with the 
green below and around her. 

‘Ah, my husband,’ she was saying to herself, ‘ what can keep you 
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from me?—a year to-morrow since you went away—what can 
it be ?’ 

She had shrunk with a fear she could not give a reason for 
from her husband’s undertaking; but Jean Picard loudly advocated 
it, and offered so heartily to take the young wife and children to 
his home beside the Odet, that Frangoise yielded when she saw 
that her husband really wished to go. 

For the first two months she had from time to time received 
letters from Jehan; then the war had extended from the frontier 
to the north coast of Brittany, and all tidings ceased. At last 
came a letter by a travelling pedlar, saying that Jehan had set out 
on his home journey ; but this had come several months ago, and no 
news could be gained of him. 

Old age was telling on Jean Picard; he had long ago given up 
business, but of late, since a slight illness, his health and mind had 
grown very feeble, and Frangoise felt she could no longer rely on 
his judgment. 

He had grown into a habit of consulting Olivier Logonna, and 
since he had become too feeble to go to Quimper, the rich young 
merchant came twice or thrice a week to the pleasant grey house 
beside the river, and sat for hours with Picard. 

At first Francoise avoided meeting him, but one day, some time 
after Jehan’s departure, he surprised her sitting with the old man. 

Olivier was so humble, so deeply reverent in his manner, he 
spoke so lovingly of her husband and of his return, that when he 
went away Francoise rebuked herself for want of charity, and re- 
solved to tolerate Monsieur Logonna’s visits. Jean Picard counted 
the hours till he came again, and referred the most trifling matters 
to Olivier. 

The months lagged heavily by without any tidings, and 
Logonna came oftener; Frangoise was surprised one day at her 
own disappointment because he failed to come. She had few 
visitors, and it was a relief, after the childish babbling of the old 
man, to turn to some one with her anxious hopes and fears; besides 
this, she grew conscious of a strange power in those half-closed dark 
eyes that drew her irresistibly to confidence; and as Logonna 
walked beside her under the trees, watching the changes of her 
sweet loving face, he saw his power; his purpose strengthened 
—Frangoise should be his, spite of all her present love for Jehan 
Kergrist. 

To-day beside the Odet he was busy with thoughts of Frangoise. 

‘My spies along the coast,’ he said, ‘are positive that Jehan 
has not landed; he is either in a French prison, or he has 
fallen in trying to pass the frontier ; he may have suffered ship- 
wreck, or he may have married an English wife,’ 
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He did not believe this last idea, but he tried to force it on 
himself, so that he might impress it more powerfully on Frangoise. 
He loved her too ardently to be sure of his own influence. 

‘But even supposing the worst,’ he thought ; ‘if Jehan comes 
back, he may have been plundered of his gains, and then ’ he 
paused, a dark stern look, as if the shadow of some evil being 
were reflected in his face, changed him into a distorted likeness 
of himself; ‘and then,’ he went on with firm lips, ‘ Jehan Kergrist 
is a beggar, and Francoise will shrink from beggary; her own 
money belongs to the children, she cannot touch it, and she has 
always been used to riches; her ways and habits are delicate 
and soft, she could not endure privation or discomfort. No— 
Jehan the beggar will not be welcome, and—-but I am a fool to 
waste thought on that which is impossible. Jehan must not return.’ 

He urged on his horse, and soon reached the gabled house of 
Jean Picard. 

‘TI will be careful,’ he said to himself; ‘no word or look shall 
betray me till my time comes ;’ and after taking his horse to the 
stable, he stole softly into the orchard. 

When he came in sight of Frangoise he stood still gazing. He 

-was keenly alive to things of beauty, and the tall graceful figure, 
with its clasped hands and saddened face, made a picture of melan- 
choly in vivid contrast to the glow all around, to the rich fruit 
smiling among the leaves overhead, and the golden light dancing 
in and out flecking the golden starred grass under foot, to the 
gay cries of the unseen children, and the soothing hum of the 
bees ; he felt compelled to stand and gaze. Frangoise was ponder- 
ing his influence. ‘ What is it that compels me to listen to him ?’ she 
said; ‘I believe in him while he is near, and yet the instant he 
leaves me I shrink from him and his words.’ 

All at once she looked round and saw him so standing, with an 
eager look of excitement on his face. 

She gave a little cry and ran towards him. 

‘You bring me news,’ she cried; ‘ oh, tell it quickly!’ 

Her heaving bosom, her lovely eyes swimming with uncon- 
trolled emotion, showed him the hold Jehan yet possessed on her love. 

He shook his head, with sorrow in his face and burning anger 
in his heart. 

‘TI have no news that he is coming, my sweet friend. I have 
surmises, founded on my inquiries, it is true; but you will not 
listen to surmises.’ 

She put her hand on his arm. ‘How do you mean? I will 
listen to anything that gives news of my husband.’ 

Logonna turned away with a sad smile. 


e 
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‘Tell me,’ she went on ; ‘I will know what you are hiding from 
me. Then she took her hand away and spoke more gently: ‘ You 
must pardon me, Monsieur Logonna, but suspense makes me vehe- 
ment and uncourteous.’ 

She looked at him sweetly, he could scarcely restrain his 
love from showing itself. 

‘ My friend,’—he kept his eyes on the ground,—‘ you must pardon 
me if I give you pain. I have reason to think that Kergrist wiil 
not return; he is by this time doubtless the husband of another 
wife.’ 

Frangoise grew colourless, then she flushed to the edge of the 
matronly cap which hid her fair shining hair. 

‘It is a false tale,’ she said sternly, ‘and you are a false friend 
to repeat it.’ 

‘Pardon me,’ he hurried after her as she turned away, and he 
spoke eagerly ; ‘ you are very hard on Jehan. What can he do? if 
he marries and stays in England, he will be rich ; if he comes back 
here, he is a beggar and he beggars you also.’ 

She stopped and looked at him with a scared face. 

‘A beggar !—that cannot be—he told me he left his money in 
safe charge in Quimper.’ She fixed her eyes earnestly on Olivier. 

‘That was his first intention. I had settled to take charge 
of the coin, and then at the last he changed his mind and took it 
with him.’ 

Frangoise stood very still and was silent. ‘He could not be 
false to me,’ she said at last ; ‘he was always true and honest.’ 

‘How patient, how trusting you are,’ Logonna sighed. ‘My 
heart aches to think how such constancy is rewarded; but indeed, 
dear lady, you waste it—you are certainly a free woman—either 
Kergrist is dead or he is false, he is dead to you either way; and 
yet because I only try to show you the truth, you say I am a false 
friend. I swore to Kergrist that I would watch over and protect 
you, and it is surely part of this duty to tell you the result of the 
inquiries I have caused to be made. I have no doubt that Kergrist 
is at this moment happy with his new wife.’ 

She turned on him passionately. 

‘You have some purpose in saying this—why do you do it? 
Tell me that, too, and then I shall see whether I ought to hate 
you or believe you.’ 

Her eyes glowed: she panted with excitement, and again she 
put her hand on his arm, as if to force the truth from him. 

The pressure of her slender fingers maddened him. 

‘TI have no motive,’ he said, with passion that equalled her own ; 
* but I love you more than my life. Can you not feel, Frangoise,’ 
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—he gathered her hands hungrily into his—‘that you are more 
to me than life itself?’ 

She stood still, so shocked with surprise that she did not at 
once draw her hands from his burning clasp. 

‘ What is any love you have known to mine ?’ he said ardently. 
‘Can love that is fed by such love as yours compare with the 
fire of a heart that has been consuming itself all these years, its 
only nourishment regret ? Oh, Frangoise ! give me at least a hope; 
do not drive me to despair.’ 

She had drawn away her hands, and stood looking proudly at 
him. 

‘Monsieur Logonna, what you have just said I will try to 
forget ; but you must not see me again.’ 

Then she went swiftly round the angle of the house, and left 
him alone among the fruit-trees. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘HE WILL RETURN,’ SHE SAID. 


JEAN PicarpD was dead—the funeral was over, and, to the 
surprise of everyone, the notary of Quimper declared that the old 
merchant had left every liard he possessed, not to his beloved god- 
child Frangoise Kergrist, but to his esteemed and trusted friend 
Olivier Logonna; who was also appointed trustee to the two 
Kergrist children, in place of the dead man. 

This arrangement had necessitated more than one meeting 
between the sorrowful Frangoise and Logonna; but though he 
looked deeply penitent, she treated him with a lofty contempt 
and only spoke to him when absolutely required to do so. 

She was almost heartbroken to-day. The house and all that 
it contained was the property of Logonna. He had sent her a 
message through |the village priest of Locmaria, the priest who 
had married her and Jehan, to ask her to consider herself as much 
mistress of the house as she had been in her godfather’s ‘lifetime, 
but she had refused. She saw that Father Felix thought highly 
of Olivier, and she did not like to accuse him, but she would not 
accept his offer. 

‘You will find it hard to live, my daughter ;’ Father Felix 
shook his head with deprecation. ‘Both rent and provisions are 
dearer since the war began, and you will find it hard to live in 
Quimper on what remains to you.’ 

* It will not be for long, Father ; Jehan must soon come back now.’ 

Father Felix shook his head; Olivier had persuaded him that, 
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Jehan was dead, and more than once the priest had advised Fran- 
goise to consider herself a widow ; but she remained obstinate. 

‘Farewell, my child, he said; ‘I hope you will change your 
mind and stay here. I shall come again to-morrow.’ 

He went out of the long low room, along a short clay-floored 
passage, but it seemed to her that he stopped halfway. She heard 
a cry, and then back came the sound of shuffling feet, and the 
priest’s white scared face looked in on her again. 

‘ Francoise,’ he spoke hoarsely, ‘my good child, prepare your- 
self: you are right—or it is his spirit.’ 

‘It is Jehan!’ but she could not move: she stood with clasped 
hands and straining eyes awaiting her husband. 

He came in. He was so grey, so wan and weary-looking— 
such a beggar in appearance, that he was scarcely to be recognised ; 
but Frangoise took no note of this. She sprang forward and clasped 
him in her arms; then she laid her head on his shoulder and 
sobbed out her joy and sorrow. 

Father Felix stole quietly away to fetch the children. He was 
glad that Frangoise’s sorrow was over, but still if she had been 
really a widow she might have married the rich man, Olivier 
Logonna, and Olivier had promised a new shrine to the church of 
Locmaria. Father Felix was vexed with himself that he was not 
more entirely satisfied. 

When he came back with the two children he was greatly sur- 
prised at the change in Jehan’s manner. His face was red and 
angry, his eyes sparkled, and he was standing in front of Frangoise, 
questioning her. 

The little boys hung back shyly; they did not recognise their 
father in this soiled, ragged man. 

Jehan threw himself on a chair, and pointed at them angrily. 

‘They, too, take me for a beggar,’ he said. ‘ Well, Father 
Felix, are you also in this precious conspiracy to defraud me of 
what is really mine?’ 

Frangoise did not speak. She raised first one child and then 
another, and when she had placed them in their father’s arms, she 
hurried to seek food for the wanderer. Meantime the children’s 
kisses softened Jehan. 

He turned more courteously to Father Felix, who had begun to 
question him, and told him how he had been seized by a Danish 
pirate and made to work on board his captor’s ship, till he at last 
contrived to escape ; how he had been plundered of all he had, and 
thus had been forced to make a long journey on foot, and to beg 
his way from Bordeaux, near which place he had landed; and 
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now how his wife had greeted him with the news of Jean Picard’s 
will, and also that Logonna had told her he was a beggar. 

‘ And are you not one, then, my son?’ Father Felix brightened 
with a sudden hope. He had been in terrible anxiety for the 
future he saw for Francoise with this ruined husband. 

‘No, I swear by St. Corentin. No—lI gave all my money, a 
very large sum, to Logonna, and he swore to watch over it as though 
it were his own and to keep the matter a secret.’ 

The priest gave a deep sigh of relief. 

‘ And so he has, my son; even to me he has not said one word 
of the deposit entrusted to him.’ 

‘But I tell you, father, he has denied its existence. He has 
told my wife I changed my mind and gave him nothing.’ 

Father Felix smiled. 

‘Do you think, my son, he would tell a woman that which ‘he 
concealed from me? It was but a pious deception to keep your 
secret from all. Olivier is a good man, and he has watched over 
your wife and children like a brother.’ 

Jehan shrugged his shoulders. 

‘TI loved Olivier dearly, he said; ‘ but I did not think he would 
have juggled my wife out of her inheritance ; he——’ 

The priest raised his hand. 

‘ Forbear, my son. That was not his fault; the old man was 
childish and feeble; he grew so to depend on Logonna that he 
could not bear him out of his sight : he was besotted over him.’ 

Jehan had grown calm and like himself, and as Frangoise came 
into the room he folded her tenderly in his arms. 

‘My child, he said, ‘ your godfather’s will must be seen to. 
I will eat a crust of bread and drink a glass of wine—no more,’ 
he waved away the salver of good things which Gwen carried 
behind her mistress ; ‘and then, father, by your leave we will all go 
to Quimper, and find out the truth for ourselves.’ 


Cuapter VI. 
THE ORDEAL. 


Tue trio took some time to reach Quimper. Frangoise rode be- 
hind her husband on the old grey horse that had often carried her 
and her godfather, and Father Felix walked beside them. Before 
they reached the city gates, the news had spread of Jehan’s return. 

The Bishop of Quimper sat alone in the Palace Library—at 
that time he and the chapter of the Cathedral regulated the affairs 
of the city of Quimper, and, like a good captain, since war had 
broken out he had remained at the helm of public affairs. 
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A knock; the curtain which masked the door was drawn aside, 
and a servant asked an audience for Monsieur Olivier Logonna. 

The bishop bowed, and then summoned a welcoming smile. 
He had no reason to dislike Logonna, he was not liberal, but the 
priest of Locmaria asserted that he paid his dues, and led a good 
life—and yet the bishop had always shrunk from the dark-browed 
subtly smiling man. 

‘Good day, my son,’ he said, as Olivier bent low to kiss his 
hand; ‘what can I do for you?’ 

Olivier looked very sad. 

‘ My lord, I am cast down with trouble. My fellow-townsman 
and friend Jehan Kergrist, whom we all thought dead, has returned 
—though, indeed, from what I hear, it is like enough that it is not 
he, but some impostor who has learned his story, and is passing 
himself off on the poor wife as her husband—if it be the true 
Jehan, then, alas, he is distraught and possessed.’ 

The words jarred on the bishop; he looked up sharply at 
Olivier. 

‘On what do you found this charge ?’ 

But there was another rapping at the door, and before the 
bishop had given leave the servant came in hurriedly. 

‘ Pardon, my lord—but there is good news; Jehan Kergrist is 
not dead after all, he is waiting without.’ 

The man had known Jehan all his life, and his eyes were bright 
with pleasure. 

‘He may come in;’ the bishop turned his head away from 
Olivier, who tried to interpose. 

Jehan came in, followed by the priest and Frangoise; they all 
knelt and kissed his hand, but the bishop was shocked by the 
change he saw in Jehan. 

Logonna came forward and greeted him. 

‘Welcome home, friend,’ he said; ‘why, we had all given you 
up;’ he looked into Jehan’s eyes, and Kergrist’s doubts melted 
into renewed trust in his friend. 

‘I came to Quimper to find you, Olivier; to ask you to restore 
the precious deposit I confided to you. I have lost all besides,’ he 
said frankly ; ‘that is to say, while this war lasts and trade is at an 
end with foreign countries.’ 

Logonna looked at the bishop, and touched his forehead. 

‘ My good Jehan, you mistake,’ he said gently. ‘Do you not 
remember what passed between us? you gave me this precious 
charge, but at the last you changed your mind and I restored it to 
you—surely you remember that ?’ 

@ 2 
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Jehan looked at him keenly, but Olivier met his eyes with a 
look of gentle pity in his dark narrow gaze. 

‘ You are distraught, Olivier Logonna, or you are the blackest 
of liars. Recollect yourself; it was you who first urged this journey 
on me, and then you bade me secretly sell all that I had, and give 
you the money to take care of.’ 

The bishop looked earnestly from one face to the other. 

‘You are both men of good repute,’ he said, ‘ and yet one of you 
must be a great sinner. Jehan, are you sure of what you say ?’ 

Spite of his secret shrinking from Logonna, the man’s calm 
gentleness seemed to attest his innocence; the angry face and im- 
petuous gestures of miserable-looking, beggarly Jehan went against 
him in the bishop’s mind. 

‘Oh my lord, do not you doubt me,’ he said imploringly; ‘I 
have no proof but my word, but I have never broken that.’ 

‘Did you take no receipt, then, for this money?’ The bishop’s 
manner had become colder towards Jehan. 

*No—I would have as soon thought of asking a receipt from 

you, my lord.’ 
' The bishop sat musing; at last he looked sadly at Jehan. 

‘I must summon the chapter, and you shall know the result of 
their conference; but I must warn you, Jehan, that I fear it can 
not be favourable to you. Till you went away, your good repute 
was equal to Monsieur Logonna’s; but you have been away for 
more than a year, and we do not know of your doings; this will, I 
fear, go against you.’ 

Francoise had stood clasping her hands on her bosom, but 
now she stepped forward and fell on her knees. 

‘My lord, we do not know what Jehan has been doing all this 
while, but a straight tree does not at once grow crooked ; until he 
went, his life had been spotless. Ah, my lord, no one knew how 
good he was but I.’ She paused to get courage. 

‘ Peace, my poor child,’ said the bishop; ‘if Logonna had a wife, 
she would say as much for him as you do for Jehan. Now I must 
send you all away that I may consider this matter.’ 

Frangoise started up. ‘She could not say so, for he is not a 
good man,’ she cried with passion in her voice. ‘ Ah, my lord, 
through this year you and others have seen but the outside of that 
false man; he affirmed to me that my husband was beggared and 
had left me for a new wife, and he besought me to love him—him, 
Olivier Logonna—traitor, you know this is truth !’ 

She almost screamed out the last words, and pointed at Olivier, 
who had flushed deeply while she spoke. 

The bishop looked very stern. ‘I cannot enter into a fresh 
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matter till the first is settled ; but if this is true, Logonna, it will 
deeply injure your cause.’ 

Olivier had recovered himself. ‘I forgive her, my lord, he said 
quietly ; ‘no one can blame a wife’s expedient to save her husband’s 
credit.’ 

The bishop seemed as if he did not hear; he went out with a 
troubled look, but he bade Father Felix keep Jehan and his wife 
safely in a room by themselves, till they were summoned to the 
Chapter-house. Logonna, he said, could return to his own house and 
hold himself in readiness. 


The trial is over. Logonna and Jehan stand in the midst of the 
Chapter-house, with the circle of grave faces bent onthem. Most 
of the reverend judges side with Logonna, a few with Jehan, but 
these last are silenced, when all at once Logonna stands up and 
prays to be heard. 

‘Holy Fathers,’ he says fervently, ‘I am ready to swear before 
the Blessed Crucifix on the high altar that I restored to Jehan the 
money he accuses me of; will the proof content you?’ 

There is universal assent, and the bishop decrees that the 
oath shall at once be taken. 

The procession forms, and slowly enters the cathedral from 
the long vaulted passage that connects the chapter-house with it. 
The church is full of the excited townsmen and women of 
Quimper. Frangoise walks as close as she can to her husband. 

And now they stand before the high altar; Logonna and 
Kergrist are side by side, and after some moments of solemn 
prayer, the bishop mounts the steps and stretches out his hands 
towards the crucifix ; presently he beckons Logonna forward. 

Olivier turns to his neighbour : ‘ Hold this for me,’ he whispers, 
and he hands Jehan the stick he has been eaters with; then he 
too mounts the steps of the altar. 

‘ Swear,’ the bishop says, and there is a liieuttii hush. The 
population of Quimper have thronged into the cathedral, but there 
is no sound; in the deep stillness Frangoise hears the throbbing of 
her heart. 

‘I swear,’ Olivier says—how feeble his voice sounds !—‘ that I 
restored to my friend and neighbour Jehan Kergrist the money 
which he says I have received from him. I swear it on this holy 
symbol.’ 

Ah, what is that! He stretches out his hand and touches the 
crucifix ; the feet of the holy image loosen from the cross—a drop 
of blood falls—another, and then another. 

Jehan’s horror overmasters him, he let falls the stick and reels 
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against Father Felix who stands near him with Frangoise. There is 
a chink of metal, and lo! the staff has broken and from it has 
poured the stolen treasure, the precious deposit of Jehan Kergrist. 

There is a pause, a deep hush, and then a groan rises from 
the assembled people; the bishop waves his hand to motion 
Logonna from the altar which he has profaned. 

But he stands immovable, and they seize him and drag him 
away; he bursts into a shriek—he does not resist, but laughs and 
mocks at them with the gestures of an idiot. The awful judgment 
had taken away his reason. 

In one of the side chapels of the fair cathedral of St. Corentin, 
there is over the altar the representation of this legend, and of 
the crime of Logonna of Quimper. 





Thomas DWeoore.' 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 


TwENTY-SIx years have passed since the flickering light of Moore’s 
genius went out in darkness in his cosy cottage at Sloperton. It 
had burned dimly for several years, carefully watched by his good 
wife Bess, who outlived the little man she had loved so long and 
well. They had been very happy together—he in London and 
Paris, she at Sloperton, Mayfield, Marly, and elsewhere in France 
and England—and they had been very wretched together, for they 
had seen their children perish one after the other,—their eldest 
son, if I remember rightly, by a violent death. 

What rank Moore will hold with Posterity, can be determined 
only by that august personage, who will make and unmake repu- 
tations at her sovereign pleasure; the rank he held among his 
contemporaries has been determined by them, and their verdicts 
are recorded in many volumes. No one, not even his enemies (and 
he had scores of them), questioned his amazing talent as a writer 
of vers de société, whether the society was that of high-born ladies 
and gentlemen, that of politicians and tuft-hunters, that of the 
pretentious ancestors of our Potiphars and Shoddies—the Fudges, 
and their followers, or that of the great pugilistic arena, wherein 
such gladiators as Jackson and Cribb struggled for honour and 
supremacy. He was widely known in England and America as a 
translator of Anacreon, and disreputably known as a scribbler of 
amatory verses, which he published under a diminutive pen-name. 
He was everywhere, and gloriously, known as a singer of Irish 
melodies, which still have a charm for the warm and impressionable 
hearts of his volatile countrymen and fair countrywomen. Mr. 
Thomas Moore, the grocer’s son, of Dublin, was a great little man 
in the morning of the present century. So, at least, thought a 
young gentleman of twenty, who had been cruelly flogged by the 
pedagogue of the ‘Edinburgh Review’ for a volume of schoolboy 
rhymes, and who turned in his natural indignation, and ran amuck 
at his fellow-singers and unneighbourly professors of the ungentle 
craft. Hear this noble lay preacher : 

Who, in soft guise, surrounded by a choir 
Of virgins melting—not to Vesta’s fire, 


1 Prose and Verse, Humorous, Satirical, and Sentimental, by Thomas Moore, 
Edited by R. Herne Shepherd. London, 1878. 
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With sparkling eyes, and cheeks by passion flushed, 
Strikes his wild lyre, while listening dames are hushed ? 
Tis Little ! young Catullus of his day, 
As sweet, but as immoral in his lay ! 
Grieved to condemn, the Muse must still be just, 
Nor spare melodious advocates of lust. 
Pure is the flame which o’er her altar burns ; 
From grosser incense with disgust she turns ; 
Yet, kind to youth, this expiation o’er, 
She bids thee ‘ mend thy line, and sin no more.’ 

This was written in the spring of 1808, as near as I can make 
out, in London, at; Dorant’s Hotel, Albemarle Street, where Lord 
Byron was stopping, and estopping the flow of Scotch criticism. 
Twelve years later he wrote to Moore from Italy, ‘I believe all the 
mischief I have ever done or sung has been owing to that con- 
founded book of yours.’ 

That Byron and Moore became friends, everybody knows; and 
that Byron was epigrammatic at the expense of all his friends, 
everybody knows also. Moore wrote a comic opera, ‘ M. P., or 
the Blue Stocking,’ which was produced at the Lyceum Theatre in 
the autumn of 1811, apparently without much success. Moore 
. was anxious about the criticism that he might receive, and wrote 
to Leigh Hunt, who was then the editor of the ‘ Examiner’: ‘If 
the child’s plea, “ I'll never do so again,” could soften criticism, I 
may be depended upon, from this moment, for a most hearty abjur- 
ation of the stage, and all its heresies of pun, equivoque, and clap- 
trap. However humble I may be in other departments of litera- 
ture, I am quite conscious of being contemptible in this.’ Byron 
agreed with Moore in this mock-modest depreciation of his clever 
trifle, and scribbled six Jines about it : 


On Moore's Last Oprratic Farce, oR Farcrat OPERA. 


Good plays are scarce, 
So Moore writes farce : 
The poet’s fame grows brittle— 
We lmew before 
That Little’s Moore, 
But now ’tis Moore that’s little. 


Hunt sincerely admired Moore at this time and later, and paid 
him graceful compliments in his ‘ Feast of the Poets’ which was 
published in the ‘ Reflector, in the summer of 1812, and very 
grateful Moore wasforthem. As these compliments have grown 
small by degrees and beautifully less in recent editions of Hunt’s 
Poetical Works, I am sure the readers of both poets will be glad 
to see what Hunt originally wrote. Here it is, copied from a 
little collection of his verses, the dedication of which is dated from 
Surrey Gaol, January 10, 1814, 
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Apollo had been saying pleasantly sharp things to Campbell. 


The poet to this was about to reply, 

When Moore, coming in, caught the Deity’s eye, 
Who gave him his hand, and said, ‘Show me a sight 
That can give a divinity sounder delight, 

Or that earth should more prize from its core to the poles, 
Than the self-improved morals of elegant souls. 
Repentant I speak it—though when I was wild, 

My friends should remember the world was a child— 
That customs were diff’rent, and young people’s eyes 
Had no better examples than those in the skies. 

But soon as I learnt how to value these doings, 

I never much valued your billings and cooings ; 
They only make idle the best of my race ; 

And since my poor Daphne turned tree in my face, 
There are very few poets whose caps or whose curls 
Have obtained such a laurel by hunting the girls. 

So it gives me, dear Tom, a delight beyond measure 
To find how you’ve mended your notions of pleasure ; 
For never was poet whose fanciful hours 

Could bask in a richer abstraction of bowers, 

With sounds and with spirits, of charm to detain 
The wonder-eyed soul in their magic domain ; 

And never should poet, so gifted, so rare, 

Pollute the bright Eden Jove gives to his care, 

But love the fair Virtue for whom it is given, 

And keep the spot pure for the visits of heaven.’ 


Such was the friendly admonition of the young journalist to the 
older poet, who was still, however, a young man. Moore visited 
Hunt in Surrey Gaol, as did also Byron, and many liberal men of 
letters, and Hunt was, of course, grateful for the attention. 

Thirty-six years later, when they were both old men, and had 
become enemies, Hunt wrote tenderly of Moore, remembering their 
early friendship, and drew this life-like portrait of the light-hearted 
singer of Erin. ‘ Moore’s forehead was bony and full of character, 
with “bumps” of wit, large and radiant enough to transport a 
phrenologist. Sterne had such another. His eyes were as dark 
and fine as you would wish to see under a set of vine leaves; his 
mouth generous and good-humoured, with dimples; and his 
manner as bright as his talk, full of the wish to please and be 
pleased. He sang and played with great taste on the pianoforte, 
as might be supposed from his musical compositions. His voice, 
which was a little hoarse in speaking (at least, I used to think so), 
softened into a breath, like that of the flute, when singing. In 
speaking he was emphatic in rolling the letter 7, perhaps out of a 
despair of being able to get rid of the national peculiarity. The 
structure of his versification, when I knew him, was more artificial 
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than it was afterward ; and in his serious compositions it suited him 
better. He had hardly faith enough to give way to his impulses in 
writing, except when they were festive and witty; and artificial 
thoughts demand a similar embodiment. Both patriotism and 
personal experience, however, occasionally inspired him with lyric 
pathos ; and in his naturally musical perception of the right prin- 
ciples of versification he contemplated the fine, easy-playing, mus- 
cular style of Dryden, with a sort of perilous pleasure.’ 

As an admirer both of Moore and Hunt, I cannot but regret 
that the latter so ruthlessly destroyed the redundant vines of his 
early poetry, particularly the vines which ran over the rosy arbours 
of Moore. I pick up an edition of his Poetical Works, and run 
my eyes over its indices. In the index to the second volume I find 
three epistles, addressed to William Hazlitt, Barron Field, and 
Charles Lamb. I turn to the index to Hunt’s ‘ Foliage’ (1818), 
and find seven epistles,—the three that I have just named, one to 
Byron, and three to Moore. I am sure that my readers would like 
to see one of them, so I will give here the second, which is the 
shortest of the trio, and is mottoed from Dante, Per me si va nella 
citta dolente : 


Would you change, my dear Tom, your old mode of proceeding, 
And make a dull end to a passage worth reading,—- 

I mean, would you learn how to let your wit down, 

You'd walk some fine morning from Hampstead to town. 


What think you of going by gardens and bowers, 

Through fields of all colours, refreshed by night showers,— 
Some spotted with hay-cocks, some dark with ploughed mould, 
Some changed by the mower from green to pale gold,— 

A scene of ripe sunshine the hedges betwixt, 

With here and there farm-houses, tree-intermixed, 

And an air in your face, ever fanning and sweet, 

And the birds in your ears, and a turf for your feet ;— 
And then, after all, to encounter a throng of 

Canal-men, and hod-men, unfit to make song of, 

’Midst ale-houses, puddles, and backs of street-roads, 

And all sorts of rubbish, and crashing cart-loads, 

And so on, eye-smarting, and ready to choke, 

Till you end in hot narrowness, clatter and smoke. 


’Tis Swift after Spenser, or day-light with candles, 

A sea-song succeeding a pastoral of Handel’s, 

A step unexpected, that jars one’s inside, 

A shout-raising fall at the end of a slide, 

A yawn to a kiss, a flock followed by dust, 

The hoop of a beauty seen after her bust, 

A reckoning, a parting, a snake in the grass, 

A time when a man says, ‘ What! come to this pass !’ 
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Veracious but tedious Crabb Robinson mentions Moore several 
times in his Diary. On April 4, 1823, he dined at the table of 
his friend Monkhouse, where he met five poets, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Lamb, Moore, and Rogers. ‘ The only one of the poets 
who seemed not to enjoy himself was Moore. He was very atten- 
tive to Coleridge, but seemed to relish Lamb, next to whom he 
was placed.’ This is how the party looked to Robinson. Moore 
himself saw it through his own eye-glasses, and thus: ‘ April 4, 
1823. Dined at Mr. Monkhouse’s (a gentleman I had never seen 
before), on Wordsworth’s invitation, who lives there whenever he 
comes to town. A singular party. Coleridge, Rogers, Wordsworth 
and wife, Charles Lamb (the hero at present of the “ London 
Magazine,” ) and his sister (the poor woman who went mad in a 
diligence on the way to Paris), and a Mr. Robinson, one of the 
minora sidera of the constellation of the Lakes; the host himself, 
a Mecenas of the school, contributing nothing but good dinners 
and silence. Charles Lamb, a clever fellow, certainly, but full of 
villainous and abortive puns, which he miscarries of every 
moment. Some excellent things, however, have come from him.’ 
There isa third account of this memorable dinner, and it came 
from one of the five poets who were present—Lamb. ‘ Dear Sir,’ 
he wrote to the Quaker poet Bernard Barton, ‘I wished for you 
yesterday. I dined in Parnassus with Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Rogers, and Tom Moore ; half the poetry in England constellated 
in Gloucester Place!’ (Lamb seemed to have forgotten Byron, 
Campbell, Hunt, Darley, Proctor, and Beddoes, who were living, 
though not all in England, as well as Shelley and Keats, who were 
recently dead!) Robinson’s comment on Moore’s allusion to Lamb 
was made more than thirty years later, and is to this effect: 
‘Lamb was in a happy frame, and I can still recall to my mind 
the look and tone with which he addressed Moore, when he could 
not articulate very distinctly : ‘ Mister Moore, will you drink a 
glass of wine with me? ’—suiting the action to the word, and hob- 
nobbing. Then he went on: ‘Mister Moore, till now I have 
always felt an antipathy to you, but now that I have seen you I 
shall like you ever after.’ Some years after I mentioned this to 
Moore. He recollected the fact, but not Lamb’s amusing manner. 
Moore’s talent was of another sort ; for many years he had been 
the most brilliant man of his company. In anecdote, small-talk, 
and especially in singing, he was supreme; but he was no match 
for Coleridge in his vein. As little could he feel Lamb’s humour.’ 
I may be mistaken, but Crabb’s dry comment about Moore’s 
capacity and incapacity seems to me asinine. 

But I must not allow myself to trace Moore through the diaries 
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and letters of his contemporaries, or I shall never accomplish my 
purpose, which is to introduce his uncollected and hitherto inedited 
writings to the great world of readers. The editor has performed 
his task carefully and judiciously, and I leave it without further 
comment. My task, which is partly performed, is to say what I 
think of these writings, and I can heartily say that I am amazed 
at their cleverness, and at the immense versatility of their author. 
There are, among the satirical and humorous poems, as brilliant 
examples of Moore’s wit as any that he has preserved in the col- 
lected edition of his Poetical Works. His contributions to the 
‘ Edinburgh Review’ are astonishingly good of their kind, critically 
acute, thoroughly learned, and politically sagacious. To convince 
themselves how excellent the paper on ‘ The Fathers’ is, I advise 
my readers to turn to a paper on the same subject, and the same 
victim, which was contributed as a series of articles to the 
‘ Athenzeum’ by Miss Elizabeth Barrett, and which may be found 
in the collected edition of the writings of Mrs, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. Miss Barrett was a very learned young lady, but she 
had no taste and no judgment. Moore had both, and quite as 
much learning as Miss Barrett, I think, without her pedantic 
‘affectations. Lovers of the French novels of to-day should read 
the paper on ‘ French Novels,’ and compare their present favourites 
with the favourites of their ancestors fifty years ago. Lovers of 
fun should read the rollicking papers on ‘Lord Thurlow’ and 
‘The Round Towers of Ireland,’ and thank their stars that they 
did not make themselves ridiculous in books when Moore was alive 
to review them. The paper on ‘Lord Thurlow’ is very unjust, 
however, for with all his nonsense he was a true poet. The paper 
on ‘ Anne Boleyn’ has preserved the memory of a forgotten poet, 
as well as the memory of the not very distinguished poet, Milman. 
‘Private Theatricals’ is a delicious chapter of gossip, and ‘ Ger- 
man Rationalism ’ a monument to Moore’s scholarship and religious 
impartiality. 

I am able to add to these notes two trifles which have escaped 
the researches of Mr. Shepherd. The first consists of four lines, 
which were taken down, I think, by Luttrell, when Moore was 
asked to sing one night at Holland House; the other is a little 
lyric which was written in Lord Holland’s album. It dis- 
appeared from Holland House about the time that the manu- 
scripts of Petrarch were stolen, and presumably by the same hand. 
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Jon Benson Docrorep. 


Thomas, this wine you've brought is wrong, 
It’s very warm, and isn’t nice ; 

I can’t sing so Jon Benson’s song,— 
‘Drink to me only with thine ice!’ 


From THE ITALIAN OF METASTASIO. 


One summer morning early, 

When the dews of night were pearly, 
And the wee, white roses were blowing, 
Like snow-buds slowly growing, 
Through a garden I stole creeping, 

And found Love sleeping, sleeping ! 


When that summer evening darkened, 

I waited for him, and hearkened ; 

The moon clomb up through the starlight, 
And my cottage-fire was a far light, 
Towards which I went sadly creeping— 
Love had left me weeping, weeping ! 





My Friend. 


No sage with well-developed skull, 
Exceeding wise and very dull; 
Polite, pedantic : 

No guardian with Draconic views 
To drive his ward to mournful muse, 
Or protests frantic. 


No Damon, good at gun or hook, 
With whom to ‘do’ the last new book 
By streamlet shady. 

No ;—she is none of all the three, 

But just—so much the worse for me— 
A little lady! 


White brow framed-in with pale gold hair; 
Two dimpled cheeks, a thought too fair 
For mortals’ rapture; 

A child’s frank smile, unclouded, warm ; 

A charming woman’s graceful form, 
Inviting capture ! 


Brimful of wicked innocence, 

Her eyes meet yours with arch pretence 
Of meanings tender ; 

Then sink abashed, reluctant, slow, 
Behind the rich red sunset glow 

Her blushes lend her. 


A little triste, she likes to nurse 

A sadness born of tender verse, 

And touching stories : 

O’er ‘In Memoriam’ she mopes, 

And dreams she’s buried all her hopes — 
This fair Dolores! 


Your friend? Ah! yes. For us it seems 
That Friendship’s purer ensign gleams 
O’er Cupid’s crescent. 

Across the gulf we may not pass 

We laugh, and idly chat, alas !— 

And find it pleasant. 


Just while it lasts. But ah! who knows 
What fate may hide beneath the rose 
For hearts uncertain ? 
Werun the risk, She’s free to sigh 
Or smile for whom she will, and I— 
I'll drop the curtain. 
ARTHUR HOLT. 





Premature Wurials. 


Tue difference between death and a state of trance—or, as the 
Germans put it, Todt and Scheintodt—has never been quite clearly 
understood by the generality of mankind. Society, which some- 
times does its best for the living, does not always do its best for 
the dead (or those who appear to be dead), and he would be a bold 
man who, without statistics, should assert that men, women and 
children are never, by any chance, buried alive in the British Isles. 
Are the bodies of the poor always examined with care before burial ? 
Are deaths properly verified in days of epidemic, that is to say in 
days of social panic? 

I propose in this article to call attention to a few instances of 
premature burials on the continent of Europe: instances which 
involve stories of trance, or Scheintodt—a trance, the semblance 
of death, holding its sway over the human body for hours and days, 
and not merely for minutes, as in the case of ordinary fainting fits. 
In days when land is dear, and burial rights are less sacred than the 
rights of builders and contractors, coffins have been opened with 
the pick-axe, in the act of converting cemeteries into streets and 
gardens. Here a grave has been discovered whose inmate has 
turned in its shroud ; here a corpse clutching its hair in a strained 
and unnatural position: dead men and dead women lying in their 
graves as dead men never lie in a Christian land at the moment of 
burial. The presumption is that these people have been legally 
murdered. 

A few months ago a young and beautiful woman, on the eve 
of her marriage with the man she loved, was buried in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lodi, in Piedmont, in accordance with the doctor’s 
certificate. The doctor was of opinion that the girl had died from 
excitement—over-joy, it is said, at the prospect of being married, 
but the legal name for the catastrophe was disease of the heart, 
and with this verdict her place in society was declared vacant. 
When the first shovel-full of earth was thrown down on the coffin, 
strange noises were heard proceeding therefrom, ‘as of evil spirits 
disputing over the body of the dead.’ The grave-diggers took to 
flight, and the mourners began praying; but the bridegroom, less 
superstitious than the others, insisted on the coffin being unnailed. 
This was done; but too late: the girl was found in an attitude of 
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horror and pain impossible to describe; her eyes wide open, her 
teeth clenched, her hands clutching her hair. Life was extinct ; 
but when laid in her shroud the day before, her eyes were closed, 
her hands were folded on her breast as if in prayer. 

The ‘ Medical Academy’ of Milan, in one of its weekly reports, 
published on Wednesday, March 22, 1848, quotes a case of trance 
which occurred to an ex-nun of the suppressed convent of St. 
Orsola, named Lucia Marini. The lady was taken ill, and, to all 
outward appearance, died: she was known to be subject to a pe- 
culiar kind of fit, which required peculiar treatment, and was stay- 
ing at the time of the catastrophe in the house of a friend, who 
had been a nun. The becchini (grave-diggers, who in this case 
were the undertakers) insisted on burying the body before night ; 
the surviving ex-nun remonstrated, urging that she must first try 
the effect of friction and mustard-plasters applied to feet and 
stomach. Fearing to lose their fee, the men of death waxed wroth 
in their contention, and, seizing the body by the shoulders, were 
about to drag it out of its bed, when the ‘dead lady,’ moaning and 
muttering inarticulate sounds, turned restlessly on her pillow. 
The friend of Lucia Marini broke out into prayers, interrupted by 
tears; the men let go their hold, and one of them (the elder of 
the two) crossed himself devoutly. The other, with a great oath, 
declared it was ‘spasms ;’ the dead, in his opinion, being liable to 
convulsive movements if not properly straightened. But humanity 
prevailed over ignorance, and cupidity gave way to medical skill. 
The lady was thoroughly revived by a medical practitioner of the 
neighbourhood, and lived for many a long day to tell the story of 
her escape from the tomb. 

Another case in point is that of Cardinal Espinosa, some time 
president of Castille. Philip the Second, King of Spain, one day, 
in a moment of irritation, addressed him as follows: ‘Cardinal, 
take heed! You are speaking to the President of Castille.’ The 
cardinal understood that he was dismissed from office (the king 
being his own president), and fell to the ground as if stunned. The 
pulse showed no signs of life ; the parted lips emitted no breath :— 
the king’s wrath had slain his minister. It was decided that the 
unfortunate cardinal should be cut open and embalmed. The 
surgeon arrived and commenced his operations, when lo! in the 
midst of the cutting the patient awoke, and, with screams of agony, 
attempted to struggle with his operator! But it was too late. 
The wounds were mortal, and the cardinal expired before the com- 
forts of religion could be administered to him. 

In some instances the victims of trance have been known to 
rise out of their coffins. A case is recorded of a young lady in 
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Leipzig who, being reported dead during a nervous attack, was 
placed in her coffin, in her parents’ house, and there kept duly 
dressed for the grave, with the lid of the coffin still un-nailed. 
While the family were at supper she appeared in her winding-sheet 
at the parlour door; pale and frightened, but fair to see, as before 
her supposed death. Father and mother and sisters started up with 
cries of horror, and rushed out of the room by another door, be- 
lieving her to be a ghost. It was only after a long interval, during 
which they entered and found her at table, eating and drinking, 
that they persuaded themselves that the girl still lived. They 
found her coffin empty ; ergo, the ghost in the parlour was a living 
soul! The doctor, the priest, and the undertaker saw the error of 
their ways, and the deed was cancelled which declared the lady a 
corpse. On the following year another deed was made out for the 
same lady, and the same priest officiated, but not the doctor or 
the undertaker. The lady was married, and lived to be the mother 
of many children. 

But let us go back a century or two in these inquiries. We 
come upon the story of the Abbé Prévét, author of ‘* Manon 
Lescaut,’ and, earlier still, upon that of Petrarch. 

Prévét was found in a forest, one fine summer’s day, in a state 
of complete unconsciousness. The village doctor, who examined 
the body, declared that life was extinct, and commenced what he 
was pleased to term his post-mortem examination. But at the first 
thrust of the knife the unlucky author awoke, and, with a piercing 
shriek, gave up the ghost. Bruchier, the biographer of Prévét, 
deplores this event as a serious loss to literature. ‘ Manon Lescaut,’ 
which Jules Janin complacently calls the ‘Paul and Virginia’ of 
vice, might, he opines, have had a successor, if not a rival, from 
the same pen. 

Petrarch, when a middle-aged man, lay in Ferrara twenty 
hours in a state of trance, and was to be buried on the completion 
of the time laid down by law, that is to say in four hours, when a 
sudden change of temperature caused him to start up in his bed. 
He complained of the draught and reprimanded his attendants. 
They had allowed a current of cold air to fall on his couch! Perhaps 
if the door had been kept shut, the poet, showing no signs of ani- 
mation, would have been buried that day. Petrarch would have 
been defrauded of a large portion of his life, and the world would 
have lost, in consequence, some of its finest sonnets. 

Misson, in his Medical Anecdotes, tells a story of a lady, who, 
in 1577, was buried alive in Cologne. This lady was the wife 
of a consul, and was placed in the family vault in gay attire with 
rings on her fingers and a golden chain round her neck, as on her 
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wedding-day. Robbers repaired to her grave at dead of night to steal 
her jewelry, and were taking the rings from her fingers, which were 
damp und swollen, when the lady awoke, and, sitting bolt upright, 
as if galvanised, stared and smiled at her visitors. One of the 
three men fell down in a fit, fearing the devil or his agency, and 
the others took to their heels ‘ as if pursued by fiends.’ The lady 
walked home, and was received by her husband, first with fear, 
and afterwards with transports of joy, and lived for many a long 
day in health and happiness. In the Church of the Holy Apostles 
at Cologne is a picture of the Consul’s wife waking from the tomb, 
but the event is ascribed to a miracle, and death, and not a trance, 
is the subject of the picture. 

But the resuscitated victims of apparent death do not always 
return safe and sound—hale in body and in mind—from the land of 
shadows. Acarabineer in the Pope’s service, named Luigi Vittori, 
was, not long ago, conveyed to the Roman hospital, and there, 
after a few days’ acute suffering, registered as dead, his disease 
being ‘asthma.’ A doctor, glancing at the body, fancied he de- 
tected signs of life init. A lighted taper was applied to the nose 
of the carabineer ; a mirror was applied to his mouth; but all 
without success. The body was pinched and beaten, the taper was 
. again applied, and so often and so obstinately that the nose was 
burnt, and the patient, quivering in all his frame, drew short 
spasmodic breaths—sure proofs, even to a non-professional witness, 
that the soldier was not altogether dead. The doctor applied other 
remedies, and in a short time the corpse was declared to be a living 
man. Luigi Vittori left the hospital to resume his duties as 
carabineer, but his nose—a scarred and crimson beacon on his face 
—told till he died (which was soon afterwards) the sad story of 
his cure in the very jaws of the grave. 

Stories are told of men who, after sentence of death at 
the hands of the doctors, returned to life blighted in intellect. 
Some of these victims of medical incapacity were men of position 
in society, but others—the great majority—were poor and friend- 
less. Hospital cases have principally to do with the poor, and in 
hospitals, in warm countries, patients who show signs of approach- 
ing dissolution are quickly disposed of. Camillo de Lellis, the 
founder of an order of hospital monks, or Brothers of Charity, 
speaks in his memoirs of the frequency of premature burials in 
Italy. ‘Ah, merciful God!’ he exclaims piously, ‘how many 
living men and women are annually taken to their graves in this 
Christian country!’ Camillo was of opinion that the victims 
might be numbered by many scores—nay, by hundreds—in . the 
course of a single year. 
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One day, after visiting the beds of the sick in a certain hospital 
in Lombardy, of which the name has been left in blank, Camillo 
entered the morgue, and found strewn upon the floor a great number 
of corpses, one of which was bleeding profusely from the head. A 
dead man cannot bleed in this way, thought Camillo, and had the 
body taken to another room, and there examined. The man was 
alive, and but for an accident would have received burial. He 
had been thrown to the ground with some violence a short time 
previously, and then and there receiving the wound above alluded 
to, recovered consciousness. But he only survived his sentence of 
death three days; he died of the blow which had awakened him 
from his trance. 

But there are double deaths-—twofold burials—which are per- 
haps the most horrible of all. Society thinks it is burying one per- 
son, but the ‘ deceased,’ being a woman, may from the point of view 
of maternity include two lives, or even more. Gasparo Rejes tells the 
story of a child born in the tomb whose mother was buried alive. 
The lady was the wife of a man of property named Francesco Orval- 
los, and ‘ died,’ while far advanced in pregnancy, during her hus- 
band’s absence. Orvallos, returning home the day after the funeral, 
had the tomb opened, not because he suspected foul play, but because 
he wished to gaze once more on the face of his beloved. The lady 
was in truth dead, but death had transpired in the grave. A child, 
struggling into existence, met the gaze of the bereaved husband, 
and was removed without difficulty by a medical assistant. The 
mother was once more consigned to the dust, but the child lived 
to be a man, and, carrying till his death the name of ‘ Fruit of the 
Earth,’ occupied for several years the post of lieutenant-general on 
the frontiers of Cherez. This story is reproduced by the late pro- 
fessor Comi in his treatise on ‘ Apneology.’ Those who doubt it 
have only to read the following account of what is called ‘ Involun- 
tary Homicide,’ which happened in the South of Italy (at Castel 
del Giudice) in November last, and of which accounts were pub- 
lished at the time in the Neapolitan and English papers. 

A poor woman at Castel del Giudice, in the province of Molise 
was taken ill with the premonitory symptoms of childbirth, and, 
having fainted away while the doctor was being sent for, was, on 
his arrival, declared dead. Burial follows death very rapidly in 
southern countries, especially in Italy: it is the night of the tomb 
setting in without the twilight of the death-chamber; and eight- 
and-forty hours in the north of Italy, and four-and-twenty in the 
south, is the time allowed by law. If the ‘dead’ awake in that time 
it is well. If not, they are doomed, and no one—not even a father 
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of the grave-digger. This was the case with the poor woman of 
Molise. Her friends had doubts as to one, at least, of the deaths— 
that cf the unborn babe—but the doctor was inexorable. He re- 
fused to operate on the ‘corpse’ to save the infant-life, and the 
Syndic, approving of his conduct, ordered the body to be buried. 
The funeral took place exactly at the twenty-fourth hour, that is 
to say that the body (being a poor one) was thrown into the ground 
like a dog. Dog-like, too, it had no rights, for a few days after- 
wards it was unearthed to make room for another corpse—that of 
a girl—which was to be thrown in over it. But the becchini (the 
grave-diggers) perceived while doing their work that the woman 
buried the week before ‘had moved in the grave.’ Her hands 
were up to her mouth ; her eyes were wide open and staring fright- 
fully—she had been trying to bite the bands by which her wrists 
were fastened. But the bands of her legs were rent asunder, and 
there, in the dust beside her, was a dead child! The woman and 
the babe (a boy) whom law and medical incapacity had slain were 
taken out of the earth to be medically examined and legally pro- 
vided for, and the new corpse (was it a corpse?) was thrown in in 
their stead. The doctor and the syndic were arrested, and con- 
demned to three months’ imprisonment, and the mother and child 
were buried again with two medical certificates instead of one. 
The legal authorities—somewhat late in the day—wished to do 
everything in ‘ proper form,’ and the child, born in the grave, pro- 
cured for its mother a second burial. 

This horrible crime—the crime of burying a woman alive and 
murdering an unborn babe five or six feet under ground by 
medical sanction—could with difficulty have occurred in England. 
English law provides an interval of a week (more or less) between 
death and burial, and the seeming-dead may in a week’s time 
return to life; that is to say, that the body, with the suspended 
life dormant within it, may, by chance or by medical treatment, 
re-assume its functions, or a portion of its functions, before burial 
has become a legal or a sanitary necessity ; but it cannot be stated 
with certainty that all persons buried in a northern climate—such 
a climate, for instance, as England—are in reality dead after the 
delay of a week has been accorded. Hasty and sudden burials are 
not always a question of climate or of temperature. In times of 
pestilence the week’s delay is in many cases, even in northern 
climates, reduced to a few hours; and in Italy, where the 
minimum interval between death and burial is a day and a night, 
and the maximum two days and two nights, the victims (or the 
supposed victims’ of epidemic are buried as soon as dead—that is 
to say, as soon as they appear to be dead, which, in exceptional 
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times, amounts much to the same thing. The manifest blunder is 
that of supposing all dead persons—i.e. all persons dying in days of 
pestilence—to be dead of that particular pestilence ; and the excuse 
for it, if excuse it be, is the desire to remove from the living all 
possibility of contagion from the bodies of the dead, dispensing 
with experiments with a view to reducing risk; and making sure, 
so to speak, of the corpse without giving it the benefit of a doubt. 

The fact is, that the modern inhabitants of Italy—i.e. modern 
Italian legislators—are extremely intolerant of what may be called 
the romance of the death-chamber. Reverence for the deceased, a 
craving for the companionship of the unburied corpse, is not en- 
couraged in Italy. As soon as life is extinct, or is believed to be 
extinct, the human being ceases to be sacred. It is earth or clay 
and nothing more, and the glamour of a beloved face which no 
longer smiles does not, te an Italian mind, speak of a soul hover- 
ing near the body, a soul asleep, not dead, which haunts the chamber 
of woe, and makes itself felt, as it were instinctively, in the presence 
of the mourners. Theology teaches Italians that the soul of the 
deceased is in Purgatory, and that the altar and not the death-bed 
is the place to kneel at, so that, by kneeling and praying and doing 
penance (by fees and masses), mourners may be able to comfort the 
souls of the departed in the limbo they inhabit. Corpses belong in 
the first instance to the priests (who, after the unction by sacred 
oil, light tapers by the bed-side) ; and in the second instance to the 
legal or sanitary authorities who employ the grave-diggers. The 
death-chamber is abandoned by the mourners, who flock to the 
church ; and the room, and sometimes the whole house, is furbished 
up, and even white-washed, as if the death of a near and dear rela- 
tive had brought contamination upon it. 

Now, it would be interesting to discover at what period of history 
the Italians began to be so severe in their treatment of the dead. 
The ancient inhabitants of Italy were by no means so rigorous. 
They were tender in the death-chamber, and careful at the funeral- 
pyre ; though pagans, they were merciful in matters of life and 
death. Their burial laws were to a great extent similar to those 
of England ; similar as regards the interval between death and 
funeral, and only different as regards the funeral itself. 

The Romans had indeed many experiences of official and medical 
blundering, and that is perhaps the reason why they were, at certain 
periods, so careful in their funeral rites. Pliny tells the story of the 
consul Acilius, who, being reputed dead, was placed on the pyre, an‘: 
started up to shriek for assistance while the flames were gatheritiy 
round him; but too late to be saved. Lucius was burnt alive; 
and Tuberus, waking from the trance of death while preparations 
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were being made to burn him, was removed by his friends and 
others from the stake. The interval between death and funeral 
was fixed at eight days. It was seldom less, and it was sometimes 
more; for Licurgus, in his anxiety to prevent accidents—i.e. 
medical and judicial murders—fixed the interval at eleven days, 
Why do the modern Romans, and all the modern inhabitants of 
Italy, insist on burying their dead within forty-eight hours ? Simply 
—say the legislators,—because the climate requires it; i.e. because 
it would not be fair to the living to allow the dead to remain un- 
buried for a longer space than two days and two nights. Query : was 
the climate of Italy under Julius Cesar very different, in point of 
heat or moisture, from the climate of Italy under King Humbert ? 

But it has always, and in all countries, been difficult to ascer- 
tain the difference between Todt and Scheintodt—death and the 
semblance of death. Dr. Gandolfi, a learned Italian writer, whose 
work on ‘ Forensic Medicine’ ! was revised by the illustrious Mitter- 
mayer, is of opinion that medical men are themselves liable to 
make mistakes on this important question. He says: lst. ‘That 
the organic phenomena which precede apparent death cannot of 
themselves be distinguished from those which precede real death, 
and that for a certain time it will be difficult to decide, scientifically, 
whether life be suspended, or extinct;’ and 2ndly. ‘That many 
phenomena which announce real death are the common and neces- 
sary indications of apparent death, as for instance the want of 
motion, of sense, of breathing, and of pulsation.’ 

These are terrible sentences ! How many persons are denounced 
as dead simply because they have ceased to breathe and move and 
show signs of a pulse:—persons who, according to Gandolfi, may 
not, in all cases, be ready for burial! It is Gandolfi’s opinion that 
persons ‘ denounced as dead’ may in some rare instances be the wit- 
nesses—the mute and fear-stricken witnesses—of their own funeral ; 
that they may know perfectly well that they are going to be put 
into coffins, and thence into the earth, and yet be powerless, alive 
as they are, to avert the catastrophe of a legal murder! The fol- 
lowing illustration of this point is authenticated by Bruhier, and 
is quoted, in slightly different words, by Dr. Gandolfi :— 

A schoolmaster in Mohlstadt, named Wenzel, was legally de- 
nounced as dead, and got ready for burial. He was to be buried on 
a certain fixed day, but his sister, who lived far off, had not arrived 5 
and it was decided that the funeral should be postponed. The 
‘deceased,’ in his winding-sheet, unable to move, and apparently 
unable to breathe, heard with joy of this delay, and tried, but 
utterly in vain, to open his eyes, which were fast closed. His 
sister arrived, and, finding him dead, burst into a paroxysm of tears, 

1 Medicina Forensa Analitica, by Giovanni Gandolfi, Milan, 1863. 
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and, seizing his hand, reproved him passionately for thus dying 
without one word of farewell. She took his head between her 
hands, and, pressing it wildly, looked at him with a fixed and half- 
demented scrutiny. The eyelids of the ‘ deceased’ were seen to 
quiver ; the eyes half opened ; he was saved! He had succeeded in 
putting his latent self in communication with the outer world ; and 
what he himself had begun, the doctors completed. Here was a man 
who, but for his sister’s delay, would have been buried alive! Bruhier’s 
story is, in fact, the confession of Wenzel. It is the story ofa patient 
describing his horror on finding himself a dead man ; and, without 
much confusion of terms, it might fairly be called the ‘ Confessions 
of a Corpse.’ Dr. Gandolfi asserts that many such cases have been 
recorded in various parts of Europe, and that in most instances the 
cases have been ‘ proved and authenticated.’ Gandolfi is an authority ; 
and all persons of a quibbling or sceptical nature would do well to 
consider the matter thoroughly before condemning his evidence. 

But it is needless to prolong the list of examples. Enough has 
been said to show the wickedness of hasty funerals—and the neces- 
sity of establishing a proper system of tests. But these tests, so 
long expected, are not forthcoming. Many physicians are, indeed, 
of opinion that no such system is obtainable in the present state 
of medical science. There are, they affirm, a great many ways 
of proving death, if sufficient time be allowed for experiments ; 
but during the experiments, or before the experiments have begun, 
the supposed corpse may, they declare, pass from apparent to real 
death, and thus, without sign or warning, frustrate all inquiry. 
Celebrated physicians cannot be at the deathbeds of all sick persons. 
The poor, and even the rich, must oftentimes content themselves 
with the services of doctors who are not famous either for 
learning or intuition ; and the medicines and appliances by which 
distinguished physicians might succeed in testing the existence of 
life, in persons suffering from trance, would, in the case of poor 
people, cost too much ; and no one is willing to guarantee their 
final success. For it is important to bear this point in mind :—it 
is one thing to certify that a ‘corpse’ is not really dead; it is 
another thing to revive that corpse after the inner life—latent and 
slow to assert itself—has been properly recognised. No; what is 
wanted is a simple test, and not ‘a complicated test, or a compli- 
cated series of tests, which would be out of the reach of the poor, 
and beyond the power of inexperienced or badly-paid doctors. Let 
us have that test as soon as possible! No doctor deems it an im- 
possibility. It is a matter of difficulty, and that is all. But 
difficulties as great as, or greater than, this have been mastered over 
and over again by modern science. G. ERIC MACKAY. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


A SECOND SUITOR, 


Ir was not Nelly Conway’s way to make much of any accident 
that befell her, but out of gratitude to Mr. Pearson she felt com- 
pelled to tell Mrs. Wardlaw how near she had been to Death, as 
well as to whom she owed her escape from it. That good lady was 
so horrified by the mere fact, that it was fortunate the narrator did 
not use any arts of embellishment. ‘I should never, never have 
forgiven myself, dear Nelly, if anything had happened to you.’ 

‘Why not, dear Mrs. Wardlaw? It would not have been your 
fault.’ 

* Yes, it would ; for ever letting you go out of my sight. Does not 
’ this show how totally unfit you are to take care of yourself? And 
yet you used to talk of going away from us, and living all alone in 
London.’ 

That ‘used to talk’ was quite a Machiavellian touch: it 
suggested that this wild resolution of Nelly’s had been given up ever 
so long ago, instead of being a project that pressed itself upon her 
daily, as Mrs. Wardlaw was well aware, though her guest had 
ceased to talk of it of late, as is often the case when we are on the 
brink of action. 

‘I can’t be caught by the tide in Londos,’ urged Nelly, ‘ unless 
I choose my lodgings down at Bankside.’ The periodical inun- 
dations of the Thames, according to the last aquatic information, 
having just taken place in that locality. 

This bantering rejoinder drew no answering smile from Mrs. 
Wardlaw. ‘There was nothing to laugh at,’ thought that kind 
old soul, in anything which had reference to Nelly’s threatened 
departure. 

‘ Well, at all events, it was not Mr. Pearson’s fault tiat I was 
nearly drowned, but quite the reverse; so I hope you will be very 
kind to him,’ said Nelly softly. ‘ He is an artist, but not, I fancy, 
very prosperous.’ 

‘Not likely to be, my dear,’ answered her hostess drily. 
‘Drawing and painting are all very well for those who can afford 
them, but as professions—-—’ 
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‘Hush!’ The door opened. The servant announced ‘ A gentle- 
man to see you, ma’am ;’ and in walked the very person in question. 
Mr. Pearson was dressed in the same time-worn summer suit which 
he had had on an hour or so ago, when Nelly had parted from him 
on the jetty; but even the hotel waiter had not mistaken his 
social position. His hat was in his hand, and the intelligence and 
delicacy of his features were more clearly seen; there was a 
hesitation in his manner, but it did not appear to arise from 
mauvaise honte, but seemed rather a personal characteristic. 

Mrs. Wardlaw held out her hand to him at once, which seemed 
to reassure him. 

‘You have placed me, Mr. Pearson, under a very great obliga- 
tion by preserving to me this dear girl.’ 

‘That you should have a high regard for the young lady does 
not astonish me,’ said he; *‘ though as I understand, madam, she is 
no blood relation.’ 

‘She is my adopted daughter,’ said Mrs. Wardlaw,. with quite 
a fierce look at Nelly, as much as to say, ‘Contradict me if you 
dare.’ If she could but be reduced to silence, the elder lady 
might not unreasonably assume some authority when the matter of 
the girl’s departure should come to be seriously discussed. 

‘Mrs, Wardlaw is as kind to me as any mother could be,’ said 
Nelly, whom experience had made alive to pitfalls of this kind, ‘but 
I am not a party to the arrangement of adoption.’ 

‘Why not?’ inquired Mr. Pearson, not with conventional 
indifference, but as if he was really anxious to kuow. 

‘Well, I have the filial love, but not the sense of filial duty,’ 
said Nelly naively. ‘I don’t mind her petting me, but then I 
want to have my own way.’ 

‘Very natural,’ said the visitor approvingly. 

‘ What !’ interrupted Mrs. Wardlaw with indignation. 

‘ But, as I was about to add, madam, very wrong. When a 
young girl is left without father or mother, and (as she has 
informed me) scanty means, why should she refuse the help of 
loving hands? Ah, dear young lady, Poverty, like Death, has its 
charms when at a distance, but when it comes near us——look at 
me.’ 

There was light enough yet to see his threadbare clothes, his 
parched and weary face, the hollow eyes that bespoke want as well 
as weakness ; but light enough also (for those who could see them) 
to mark the pride and independence of his look and mien. 

‘ You are an honest man,’ said Mrs. Wardlaw warmly, ‘and you 
know what you are talking about. May this dear girl have the 
wisdom to lay your words to heart !’ 
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social position. His hat was in his hand, and the intelligence and 
delicacy of his features were more clearly seen; there was a 
hesitation in his manner, but it did not appear to arise from 
mauvaise honte, but seemed rather a personal characteristic. 

Mrs. Wardlaw held out her hand to him at once, which seemed 
to reassure him. 

‘You have placed me, Mr. Pearson, under a very great obliga- 
tion by preserving to me this dear girl.’ 

‘That you should have a high regard for the young lady does 
not astonish me,’ said he ; *‘ though as I understand, madam, she is 
no blood relation.’ 

‘She is my adopted daughter,’ said Mrs. Wardlaw, with quite 
a fierce look at Nelly, as much as to say, ‘Contradict me if you 
dare.’ If she could but be reduced to silence, the elder lady 
might not unreasonably assume some authority when the matter of 
the girl’s departure should come to be seriously discussed. 

‘Mrs, Wardlaw is as kind to me as any mother could be,’ said 
Nelly, whom experience had made alive to pitfalls of this kind, ‘but 
I am not a party to the arrangement of adoption.’ 

‘Why not?’ inquired Mr. Pearson, not with conventional 
indifference, but as if he was really anxious to kuow. 

‘Well, I have the filial love, but not the sense of filial duty,’ 
said Nelly naively. ‘I don’t mind her petting me, but then I 
want to have my own way.’ 

‘Very natural,’ said the visitor approvingly. 

‘What !’ interrupted Mrs. Wardlaw with indignation. 

‘ But, as I was about to add, madam, very wrong. When a 
young girl is left without father or mother, and (as she has 
informed me) scanty means, why should she refuse the help of 
loving hands? Ah, dear young lady, Poverty, like Death, has its 
charms when at a distance, but when it comes near us——look at 
me.’ 

There was light enough yet to see his threadbare clothes, his 
parched and weary face, the hollow eyes that bespoke want as well 
as weakness; but light enough also (for those who could see them) 
to mark the pride and independence of his look and mien. 

‘ You are an honest man,’ said Mrs. Wardlaw warmly, ‘and you 
know what you are talking about. May this dear girl have the 
wisdom to lay your words to heart !” 
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‘At the same time,’ continued he, ‘the bread of dependence 
can never be so sweet as that we earn. You tell me, Miss Conway, 
that you trust to your pencil to do something for you. I have 
some judgment in such matters—though, it is true, my own want 
of success may inspire little confidence. Might I see your 
drawings ?’ 

Nelly ran upstairs at once to bring down her portfolio. Brief 
as was her absence, there was time enough for the visitor to say 
with hurried eagerness, ‘She will leave yon, Mrs. Wardlaw, and 
take her own way; she will fail in her object, but she will not 
confess it ; she will suffer—and make no sign; you must never 
lose sight of her.’ 

‘ Bless the man! as if I should! Hush, here she is!’ 

‘So these are your art-treasures, are they, young lady ?’ said he 
cheerfully, as Nelly placed the portfolio before him, and then sat 
down, in modest confusion, a little ashamed of her prompt 
acceptance of his criticism. But then she was anxious to ‘ im- 
prove’ and be corrected in her faults. ‘Well, there is plenty of 
promise; plenty—dear me, what’s this in silver paper ? a gem, no 
doubt?’ 

' © Oh, please, I did not mean that for a specimen,’ said Nelly 
with a sudden flush. 

‘ Why not ? it’s very creditable ; a quaint old garden, and a house 
of Queen Anne’s time.’ 

‘It is our old house at Richmond : I did it for my poor father 
as a present on his birthday—and—and—’ here she burst into 
tears and ran out of the room. 

The events of the afternoon had been a severer mental strain 
than at the time she had felt them to be. Her nerves were 
altogether unstrung. 

‘Her father met his death in China under the saddest circum- 
stances, explained Mrs. Wardlaw in low tones. ‘It is too shock- 
ing to talk about. She is quite upset, you see; but I know she 
had rather be left alone, and presently she will come back again 
all right.’ 

‘Poor girl, poor soul! and this was done for her father, was it, 
and he never lived to see it? It’s a pretty picture, but the senti- 
ment is above all art. She wouldn’t part with it now, I dare say, 
for anything.’ 

‘I should think not. Why, John—that’s my husband—offered 
her ever so much for it, but she wouldn’t have sold it him for its 
weight in gold. She doesn’t much like it even to be looked at, 
though she did show it the other day to Mr. Milburn.’ 

‘Milburn?’ inquired Mr, Pearson, ‘* What Milburn ?’ 
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‘Oh, a gentleman who is staying at the hotel. A very nice 
young fellow—Herbert is his christian name. Do you know 
him ?’ 

Mr. Pearson shook his head. ‘I thought it might have been 
a man I knew in India, but on reflection it cannot be he. Is she 
fond of him ?’ 

‘What, Nelly of Mr. Milburn? Well, really, one doesn’t talk 
of such things.’ 

‘“ Not to strangers,” you would say: of course not. Only I 
feel such an interest in this young lady from having seen her in 
such a strait as I did this afternoon: within a few minutes of 
being drowned, and yet so calm and quiet.’ 

‘Ah, because she’s so “ fit to go,” that’s it, Mr. Pearson. Well, 
since you saved her life, you have some right to hear about her. 
I am in hopes this Mr. Milburn may win her heart. It would be 
an excellent match for her; but there has been some hitch upon her 
side. Girls are so strange. I think, however, she seems to miss 
him since he went away.’ 

‘ He is not here, then, at present ?’ 

‘No, he comes back to-morrow: you will then see them 
together, and be able to judge for yourself,’ 

‘I suppose such a pretty girl has been sought after, notwith- 
standing her want of fortune, by other suitors ?’ 

‘Well, between ourselves, by one person only. It’s a sad 
business. His father has stepped in between the young people. 
He is a hard man—but still it is not to be wondered at. Nelly 
has not a shilling, and the young man will be very rich when his 
father dies. It is the Mr. Ralph Pennicuick who is standing for 
Slowcombe. He was a great friend of Captain Conway’s, neverthe- 
less—that was Nelly’s father.’ 

‘ Then he has not been a friend of his child ?’ 

‘Well, no; I don’t call him a friend. It is true he offered 
her an annuity after her mother’s death, but she declined it.’ 

‘Why so?’ he inquired again with that air of genuine interest 
which seemed to excuse what would have otherwise appeared to be 
mere vulgar curiosity. 

‘Well, you see how independent she is: she would probably 
not have taken it in any case, but it was offered, I fancy, un- 
graciously. If I were to say to Nelly, “Here is a five-pound 
note, but understand at the same time that you have no claim upon 
me,” that would be very brutal.’ 

‘ But it would be the truth, said the other drily. 

‘Perhaps so: but I would rather never speak truth again than 
say such a thing.’ 
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‘ Your husband should be a worthy man, madam ?’ 

‘John? I should think so! No better man breathes. But 
what makes you say that?’ 

‘ Because he has a noble wife.’ 

‘La! well, I’m sure!’ said Mrs. Wardlaw ; and she looked very 
much relieved as Nelly re-entered the room. It began to strike 
her, as it had struck her young friend before, that their visitor 
was a little eccentric. 

‘I have looked through your drawings, my dear young lady, 
and I think you want nothing but good teaching——’ 

‘Which she shall have wherever and whenever she likes,’ put in 
poor Mrs. Wardlaw, never forgetting the word in season. 

‘To turn out a good artist,’ continued Mr. Pearson. 

‘ Since you are stopping here, why cannot you be her master?’ 
inquired Mrs. Wardlaw boldly. 

‘ Alas, I am not even my own master,’ returned the other 
gravely. ‘And I am called elsewhere even now.’ He rose from 
his chair as he spoke. 

‘I wish you could see John,’ said Mrs. Wardlaw, who had con- 
fidence in her husband’s ‘ business head.’ ‘ If it’s a question of terms, 
Iam sure there will be no difficulty, and he'll be back by the 
express to-night.’ 

Mr. Pearson shook his head. 

‘Well, perhaps you'll give us a line by post, just to say where 
you are likely to be: even a word or two of advice to Nelly— 
good advice,’ she added significantly‘ that will be very welcome, 
won't it, my dear ?’ 

‘I can’t write,’ sighed Mr. Pearson. He had muttered the 
remark, as he thought, to himself, but they had both heard it. 

‘He must be certainly mad, thought Mrs. Wardlaw, ‘to say 
he can’t write !’ 

‘ At least it is very painful to me,’ added the visitor, touching 
his right hand. 

‘Then how terrible it must have been to you to pull that boat 
out to my rescue!’ said Nelly tenderly. 

‘Oh, it was nothing—and soon over,’ answered he, smiling; 
‘and then, you know, you pulled me back.’ 

‘What a mercy it is that you can draw with it!’ observed Mrs. 
Wardlaw, looking at his hand, which, though thin and delicate, 
showed no sign of hurt. 

‘True, yes: one feels what is amiss, but one overlooks one’s 
advantages. I can just make shift to draw.’ Then after a pause 
he added, ‘ Though I am obliged to go, ladies, I hope to see you 
again some day.’ 
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*I hope it will be soon,’ said Mrs. Wardlaw warmly. 

‘ Whether I see you or not, Mr. Pearson, I shall not forget you, 
nor what I owe you,’ added Nelly earnestly. 

She could hardly say less, yet her manner was so grateful that 
she could hardly have expressed more. He said good-bye to each 
of them, and was gone. 

‘ What a strange man!’ exclaimed Mrs. Wardlaw. 

‘A very good and kind one, I am sure,’ said Nelly. 

‘TI have no doubt about it: but I wish he was a little more like 
other people.’ 

‘ He has had troubles, I fear, which have broken him.’ 

‘ But they can’t have broken his wrist; or if they have, how is 
it that he can paint and yet not write; that is what seems to me 
so queer. By the by, did you see him paint?’ 

‘Yes: at least, I saw his colour-box, because I was so clumsy as 
to tread upon it.’ 

‘Well, it is very mysterious: and I wish John had been 
here.’ 

Mr. Wardlaw arrived in due time, according to promise, and, as 
it happened, Mr. Milburn with him. 

‘I was able,’ the latter explained at dinner-time, ‘to escape 
from the lawyers a day earlier than I had hoped.’ 

* How nice of you it was, dear Herbert,’ said his sister gushingly, 
‘to come back again to me as soon as you could.’ 

‘Dear Herbert’ did not reply to this, and Miss Milburn, who 
detected a sly smile upon Mrs. Wardlaw’s face, looked anything 
but pleased. 

If Mr. Milburn’s personal presence had been dispensed with, 
his attention was still a good deal occupied by business affairs. 
Not a day passed without deeds and documents passing and re- 
passing through the post, in all of which his sister took a family 
pride, and talked sympathisingly about the trouble there always 
was in settling matters connected with large landed estates. This 
continued for a week or two, during which the intimacy of the two 
families increased by time rather than circumstance, and Miss 
Milburn kept watch and ward over her brother as though he had 
been an enchanted princess for whom marriage had been foretold 
to be fatal, and she herself were an incorruptible dragon. 

It was Nelly’s custom to take a walk before breakfast, when 
the sands, except in the immediate neighbourhood of the bathing 
machines, were as deserted as those of Sahara, and the roar or 
whisper of the waves was the only noise to be heard. She was 
returning one morning from her favourite bay, when she saw Mr. 
Milburn coming towards her. He was a late riser, and had ex- 
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pressed in her presence his astonishment at her own heroic conduct 
in taking these matutinal walks: and at the sight of him she felt 
her face flush. She had as little vanity as it is possible for a 
pretty girl to have, but she knew why he was to meet her, and 
what he was about to say. She saw as they drew nearer one 
another that his face wore a more earnest look than usual, and yet 
that it had an expression of unrest about it: a combination she 
had noticed once before in the face of another man. 

‘ You are very courageous, Mr. Milburn,’ said she, smiling—for 
a woman has always a smile and a tear handy—‘ thus to dare the 
morning air.’ 

‘Yes, I am courageous, he quietly said; ‘perhaps even to 
audacity. Would you mind turning back with me, Miss Conway, 
just for a hundred yards or so?’ 

He little knew that he was leading her back to the very spot 
where Raymond Pennicuick had told to her—in vain—the same 
old story that he himself was about to tell again, or he would 
surely have avoided it as of evil omen. 

They walked on for a few steps in silence, which becoming 
intolerable to Nelly, as well it might, she broke by a reference to 
" his sister. 

‘Miss Milburn told us yesterday that all your business had 
at last been settled; so I suppose you feel quite a gentleman at 
large?’ 

‘It has not all been settled, dear Miss Conway ; but it will be 
so before I get home again; and how it is to be done will depend 
on you.’ 

‘On me?’ said she gaily, but with a weight about her heart 
that sank it very low. ‘I am afraid my advice on such matters 
will not be worth much.’ 

‘Your decision on the point will nevertheless be final. This 
estate, that Catherine talks so much about, but which is no such great 
matter after all, has a “ mansion” upon it (as the auctioneers call 
it), which is at present a millstone about my neck. I am to decide 
to-day whether I am to live in it or to let it. If the former, I 
shall sell out of the regiment and become, as you say, a gentleman 
at large; if the latter, I shall return at once to China.’ 

‘Indeed!’ said she with genuine interest. She felt that she 
should be seriously sorry if this bright, kind young fellow should 
leave England, when in all probability they would never meet 
again. 

‘Yes. If I stay in this country, and reside at my own place, 
it will certainly not be alone, nor with my sister: she is a good 
creature, but I feel that we could not live for ever under the same 
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roof. But if, my dear Miss Conway, you would consent to be its 
mistress, then 1 should be the happiest man, I do believe, in 
England. Take time, take time, I do beseech you’ (for he read 
rejection in her eyes), ‘for if you say “No,” that will mean exile, 
probably for all my life. I was your father’s friend——’ 

‘Mr. Milburn, I entreat you to say no more,’ interrupted the 
girl earnestly. ‘I ask it for both our sakes; I appeal to a nature 
that I know is as unselfish as it is kind to spare yourself and me, 
I am deeply sensible of the honour you would confer upon me, and 
of which I am wholly unworthy ; but I cannot accept it. I do not 
mean to marry. I have had troubles such as you cannot under- 
stand j 

‘But I said “ Take time, take time,”’ broke in the young 
man eagerly. ‘I know you have had cruel trials, from which, at 
present, you have not recovered. It was wrong of me to speak so 
soon, but my love must be my excuse.’ 

* You need no excuse, Mr. Milburn ; though, indeed, that you 
have thought so seriously of one like me, surprises me. If I have 
given you cause to—to——’ She blushed and hesitated, her mind 
reverting to his sister and her innuendoes. 

‘No, you have given me no cause,’ said he; ‘it is Nature 
herself which has made you so adorable. I have said that I was 
audacious in my hopes, but tell me at least that I need not 
despair.’ 

‘Mr. Milburn, you have been very kind to me. I believe you 
are a good man, and I respect you with my whole heart; but, once 
for all, I cannot marry you.’ 

‘It isenough. I have no right to ask you another question, 
yet I must put it for my own sake; for if your answer is what I 
believe it will be, hope will still be left to me—as it is left, they 
say, even to the most wretched. I am, it seems, not personally 
distasteful to you. Is the cause of my rejection that you love 
another ?” 

Her lips moved, though without any articulate sound. Her 
face flushed from brow to chin. She cast down her eyes. Her 
answer was very plain to read. Milburn bit his lips—his face, 
unlike hers, was very pale—and bent his head. It was his sub- 
mission to his fate. ‘ Let us go back to the hotel,’ he said; ‘you 
must not keep your friends waiting for breakfast. Do not cry, 
I beseech you. I am not worth a tear from your eyes.’ 
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Cuapter XLII. 


MISS MILBURN EXPRESSES APPROVAL. 


Ir was with profound distress that Nelly Conway had received 
and rejected the offer of Milburn’s hand, for she had no doubt that 
his heart would have gone with it. It would have pained her to 
have so behaved to any honest young fellow, but, in truth, she had 
a great liking for this one, though it had no touch of love about 
it. It was plain to her that her departure from Sandybeach, on 
which she had so long determined, could be no longer delayed if 
Mr. Milburn should stay on there; and though, indeed, that was 
not probable, for he would be sure to feel the delicacy of her posi- 
tion, and hasten to relieve her of his presence, yet what right had 
she—who in any case had meant to go—to drive him to sucha step? 
That very day, therefore, without stating her immediate reasons 
for her resolution, she informed her kind host and hostess of her 
intention to go to town at once, and begin the life of independence 
she had always determined upon. There was a terrible scene of 
tears and tender pleading, which would have carried conviction, 
‘had she needed it, of how dear she had become to both these ex- 
cellent people. 

‘It'll go near to break my old woman’s heart,’ said Mr. 
Wardlaw, in a tone that showed his own was not quite bomb-proof. 

‘Oh, never mind me,’ sobbed his wife; ‘when I’m dead and 
gone she’ll be sorry, and I dare say will come back to you, John, 
and make the tea, and put out the flowers, and play toons to you 
on the piano, just as she used to do.’ The recollection of these 
tender services, which were no longer, it seemed, to be performed 
by her darling, utterly overcame the good lady. 

‘I am sorry that any poor thing we were able to do for you,’ 
said Mr. Wardlaw simply, ‘should have the sense of obligation 
about it. We didn’t—neither of us—mean it to be so, Miss 
Nelly, I do assure you.’ 

‘Oh, I am sure you didn’t, and I never did feel it so,’ sobbed 
the poor girl. ‘It is your very goodness and kindness that make 
me want to go.’ 

‘Then we'll be very hard and grumpy, won’t we, missus ? 
We'll do our very best to be unkind to you, indeed, though just 
at first, perhaps, my old woman here will find it a little difficult.’ 

‘Not more difficult than you would, Mr. Wardlaw. Of course 
I don’t mean exactly what I said. I have been made so happy by 
your kindness, but it has placed me ina false position. I feel 
myself getting less and less fitted—because you spoil me so—to 
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make my own way in the world; and so I must needs set about it 
at once.’ 

Like all discussion in which the affections mingle, the argu- 
ments were various and discursive; but Nelly maintained her 
point: it was settled that she was to go to town, and, residing, if 
possible, at the old lodgings in Gower Street, to there pursue her 
studies. She wrote that day to the proprietor of the ‘ Fine Arts’ 
establishment at Richmond, who had been her earliest patron, to 
inquire about some drawing-master whose charges should be within 
her slender means. As a supplement to his teaching, it was her 
purpose to attend the classes at South Kensington. 

Having got over the first and worst difficulty—that of wrenching 
herself from her generous friends—Nelly felt somewhat more 
composed in mind ; but the need of solitude after so much mental 
struggle was imperative. For the second time that day she took 
a walk alone. On this occasion she went inland, as being the less 
likely route on which to meet people, and especially Mr. Milburn ; 
she chose a footpath through the fields that led to the high down- 
land above the village, and on the down she walked for miles with 
untiring feet, in a clear wind that blew the sea-gulls about the 
skies, and the weariness and worry out of her brain. In youth 
nature will do this for us, though in old age the sunshine and the 
breeze fall but as rain upon a stony soil. 

On her way down she saw a female figure coming up the path ; 
by the daintiness with which she crossed the stiles and picked her 
way she knew it was Miss Milburn, and would gladly have avoided 
the rencontre. There was a little wood between them, through 
which were two paths, one direct and the other leading to a small 
farm, and so by a circuit to the same point of egress. Nelly took 
the longer route, calculating that this lady would take the other, 
but when she emerged there was her friend seated on the stile, and 
dinting the soft ground with the point of her parasol. 

‘ My dear Miss Conway, I ain so glad to have found you,’ cried 
she, with enthusiasm. ‘Indeed, I came out on purpose. I felt 
that I could never have sat down to dinner, or have met you in 
any cold or formal way, as usual, without expressing to you what 
I felt: without telling you how admirably, how nobly, you have 
behaved !’ 

‘Iam glad to hear I have earned your good opinion, Miss 
Milburn,’ said Nelly coldly; ‘but I am at a loss to know what I 
have done to deserve it.’ 

‘Well, it is not what you have done, so much as what you have 
not done: not one girl in a thousand, in your position, would have 
resisted such a temptation. To see the incongruity of things, and 
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the impropriety of any line of conduct in the presence of a great 
advantage, is given to so very few people.’ 

‘You speak in riddles,’ answered Nelly: her tones were ice; 
her face was stone. 

‘ Ah, there again you are so judicious; you are quite right to 
keep dear Herbert’s secret as though it were your own: only, as it 
happens, he has told me everything.’ 

‘Everything!’ repeated Nelly slowly. He surely, surely, could 
never have told this woman that sacred secret which she had hidden 
from every eye but his, and only revealed to him in merciful 
kindness. 

‘Oh, yes; how you refused him, though he actually offered to 
make you mistress of the old Hall. It was a most imprudent im- 
pulse, but, there! you had the good sense to see it in its right light. 
Most fortunately—as I told him—you were a girl of independent 
spirit, and who understood the fitness of things. He will under- 
stand it himself if he has time for thought, and is let alone. 
Then, what a comfort it will be to you to reflect that you acted as 
you have done. My dear Miss Conway, it may seem a liberty, but 
if you knew how gratified I feel for your conduct to dear Herbert 
—might I kiss you?’ 

‘I really don’t see any reason why you should,’ said Nelly, 
drawing herself back from the threatened embrace. 

‘Well, at all events you may count upon me to be your friend 
for life.’ 

‘You are very good, but I am afraid there will be few oppor- 
tunities of our meeting in future. Our ways will lie far apart. It 
will be my lot to earn my own living—if, indeed, I am able to 
succeed in that—while you 

‘One moment!’ interrupted Miss Milburn sprightlily: ‘ never 
mind about me, for ’m nobody in this matter: I am only thinking 
of dear Herbert. You have often talked, you know, about earning 
your own living, but in the mean time you continue to remain here 
with Mr. and Mrs. Wardlaw.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘What I was about to say is a little embarrassing, my dear 
Miss Conway,’ continued the other, and it must be confessed by no 
means in her usual style, which was florid and flowing. ‘ Indeed, if T 
was not certain that your good sense would insure its being taken 
as it is intended, as a friend’s advice, I could hardly mention it : 
but the fact is, so long as you remain at Sandybeach, there will be 
still danger.’ 

‘To whom ?’ 

‘Well, really you are quite abrupt: I mean, of course, to dear 
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Herbert. You have behaved admirably, and, as it were, saved him 
from himself: but he is not yet-—ahem—well—’ she looked towards 
the coppice and found a metaphor—‘ out of the wood. It is possible 
he may himself fly from temptation : I recommended that course to 
him very strongly, but then men are so weak. What I wish toask you 
—and I know it is a great favour—would you mind going away ?’ 

‘ As it happens, Miss Milburn,’ said Nelly quietly, ‘I am going 
away to-morrow or the next day at latest. I am bound to say, 
however, that, if it had not been so, your request would not have 
moved me. I think it officious, I think it impertinent, and to the 
last degree unbecoming in—I will not say a lady—but any woman.’ 

Nelly’s blood was fairly up; she mounted the stile with a vigour 
that rather alarmed her late companion, who made room for her 
with great alacrity, and hurried home. 

It was very well that she was going; that she had thoroughly 
made up her mind to leave Sandybeach, and informed others of it, 
or she felt as though she must have stayed, in defiance of that in- 
solent request. 

However, there was one good thing about it; it had reminded 
her, in a manner not easily to be forgotten, of her own position in 
the world, of the humility of which, at times, she had perhaps been 
in danger of losing sight. It was high time that she should begin 
life upon a genuine basis. 

On the day after the morrow she would receive a definite an- 
swer from the lodging-house keeper ; indeed, such had been her 
haste to escape from Sandybeach, that she had begged her to tele- 
graph in case of the house being full, so that she might lose no 
time in applying elsewhere. How much better it would have been 
could she have fled at once, that very morning, and so escaped the 
unmannerly and insulting advice of Catherine Milburn ! 

As it happened, that lady might, after all, have spared herself 
the trouble—and perhaps even the pain—of making herself so 
disagreeable, for when she got home to the hotel she found her 
brother had in her absence quitted it for London. He had confided 
to her the fact of his rejection, simply to account for his departure, 
which he had intended to take in her company, but the manner in 
which she had received his news was so offensive to him (though 
she was quite unconscious of it) that he had felt her society to be 
for the present insupportable. He left word that she should join 
him in town, whither business had suddenly summoned him, so 
soon as she heard from him again. 

‘How very, very weak he is!’ was his sister’s reflection, ‘He 
evidently dare not trust himself near the girl, for fear he should 
make a fool of himself a second time, and not so easily escape, 
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I wonder what induced her to reject him! It is plain, from her 
late impertinent behaviour to me, that it was from no proper sense 
of the superiority of his position. Is it possible, I wonder, that 
she is married already? Well, at all events, he has made himself 
safe, and for that one cannot be too thankful.’ 

A telegram did come on the morrow to Nelly from Gower 
Street, but it was to say that the rooms she had fixed on—one of 
which was adapted for a studio—were not let, but at her disposal ; 
and she resolved to migrate thither the next day. 

It was this determination of hers that caused Mr. Wardlaw to 
write the letter to Ralph Pennicuick with the contents of which 
we are acquainted, her host and hostess having attempted in 
vain to persuade her to accept from them any pecuniary aid. On 
the morning of her departure she got a communication from the 
proprietor of the ‘Fine Arts’ depository at Richmond, which 
interested and excited her much. Its reception had the great and 
immediate good of diverting her mind from the pain of parting 
with her loving friends, which had wrung her very heart-strings, and 
seemed at the last moment to be greater than she could bear. The 
letter from Richmond was as follows :— 

In reply to your inquiry, I have the honour to tell you that I think I 
know of a teacher who will suit your purpose. He is not perhaps a first-rate 
artist, but he draws and paints very well, and indeed the best things I have now 
in my establishment are the work of his pencil. He came to reside here—I 
suppose for the river scenery—about three weeks ago, but has since gone to 
town; he left his London address with me for the very purpose of my recom- 
mending to him a pupil or two—and I enclose it with much pleasure. His 
terms, as you see, are very moderate, and I believe him to be thoroughly com- 
petent. After all, it is quite possible you may know him yourself, for I seem 
to fancy he spoke of you, orat all events of Mr. and Mrs. Wardlaw (to whom I 
offer my respectful compliments), when he first called on me. 


The card enclosed bore the name of Mr. William Pearson, 
Teacher of Drawing, &c., Bedford Place, and also his terms for 
attending at pupils’ private houses. 

It was a common name enough, but still the probability was 
that this Mr. Pearson was identical with the very man who had 
saved Nelly’s life but three days ago, and who had certainly made 
a very favourable impression on her and Mrs. Wardlaw. If this 
was so, the initial difficulty of procuring a teacher was not only got 
over, but that teacher was just the one the girl would have chosen 
for herself had the choice been offered her. 

On the other hand, Mrs. Wardlaw had ‘fished’ for that Mr. 
Pearson, with the very view of employing him as Nelly’s master, 
and he had answered, ‘ Alas, I am not even my own master ;’ but 
perhaps that had only meant that he could not teach out of London. 
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At all events, this communication gave her matter for thought 
throughout the journey, prevented her from dwelling (not without 
sharp stings of conscience) upon those she had left behind her, 
and gave her hope that not quite everything in the hard life that 
lay before her would be new and strange. 


Cuaprer XLIII. 


TUTOR AND PUPIL 


As honour cannot heal a wound, though it may help us to get 
one, so determination cannot make soft the bed which it has com- 
pelled us to lie on. It can only enable us to endure hardness. Very 
bare and melancholy looked the old lodging-house in Gower Street 
to poor Nelly’s eyes, when she re-entered it as her own mistress ; 
lonely and full of bitter memories, though the rooms she had taken 
were not those which her mother and herself had tenanted of yore. 
Her bedroom looked now to the front, and the parlour, which was 
to be her studio, to the back, where a long strip of desolate garden 
ground ran out, and was terminated bya dead wall. Mrs. Hansel, 
the landlady, was indeed profuse in her welcome, and even didactic 
also—it was a credit both to landlady and lady, she said, when ‘a 
party’ came back to their old quarters as in this case—but Nelly 
missed Mrs. Wardlaw’s loving looks, and the kind and cheerful 
aspect of her honest spouse. Upon the whole, she had not felt so 
miserable since her father’s death ; for at her mother’s there were 
hopes for her still, though she had tried to persuade herself other- 
wise. But now there was no hope that a young girl could call 
such. The knowledge that she had given scrrow to two noble 
natures, as she believed those of Raymond and Mr. Milburn to be, 
was no slight addition to her sense of woe, which was indeed 
almost overwhelming. 

There had been young and delicately nurtured women before 
her, doubtless, who in lonely London lodgings, friendless and 
almost moneyless, had been sustained by strong ambition and had 
lived to justify their aspirations. But she felt that hers was not 
one of those exceptional characters; she had no conviction of 
success, no consciousness of genius to support her. If these even 
fell short of their ideal, they attained to something; their ari, 
their talent, at least procured them a due subsistence : but in 
Nelly’s case to procure this had become her chief if not her highest 
aim, and if she fell short of it, she would fail miserably indeed. 
Her practice with her brush at Sandybeach had much disheartened 
her ; she had observed the sketches of others, who themselves had 
made no particular mark in the world, to be much superior to her 
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own ; she could not do much better than even Mr. Milburn, who 
was but a desultory amateur, while that little sketch, slight as it was, 
from her father’s hand, which she had become possessed of, was in- 
finitely beyond her powers. Yet she had never heard him spoken 
of as having any especial skill as an artist. It was plain that her 
only chance was application and incessant work, and that very 
evening she despatched a line to Mr. Pearson to ask him to call 
upon her. ‘If you are the same gentleman that I met at Sandy- 
beach,’ she wrote, ‘ it will be a happy chance for me indeed should 
you have a little time for teaching at your disposal.’ 

She received no reply the next day, nor the next, and almost 
in despair she took counsel of Mrs. Hansel as to what should be 
done. 

‘Well, Janet shall step round with you and call upon the 
gentleman, if you please, Miss; for you see you couldn’t well go 
alone.’ 

Nelly had not seen this, having been deterred from that course 
by shyness rather than by any sense of impropriety, but she at 
once acknowledged to herself that the good woman was right. 
Suppose this Mr. Pearson should turn out to be a stranger, or 
indeed in any case, it would not have been becoming. 

‘ But is your daughter well enough to walk so far?’ said Nelly, 
for poor Janet was an invalid and somewhat lame. 

‘Oh yes, it will do her good to walk a little way, the doctors 
say: and the poor dear is so pleased when she can make herself 
useful. It is mostly but sitting work as she can do, and she can 
keep company with you, Miss, if you please—and do her needle- 
work all the same—when your tutor comes.’ Here was a difficulty 
(which had never occurred to Nelly) at once suggested and got 
over. At the same time it impressed her unpleasantly with a 
sense of her own ignorance of the world and her general incompe- 
tence. What mistakes might she not commit, what precautions 
might she not overlook! How difficult was the whole course of life 
before her, and how unskilled she was to navigate it! 

That very afternoon Mr. Pearson called, and delighted indeed 
was she to find in him her Sandybeach preserver. Her pleasure, 
however, was damped at seeing him look so ill and worn. 

‘I have only just got your letter, my dear young lady,’ said he 
kindly, ‘or you may be sure you would have seen me earlier. I 
have been out of town on business.’ 

‘I fear you have been working too hard, Mr. Pearson ; it seems 
quite selfish in me to wish to add to your labours.’ 

‘ Nay, drawing and painting never hurt me; I have had other 
work on hand of a more harassing nature: but that is over now, 
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at all events for the present. To teach you will be a great 
pleasure. How strange it is that we should meet again in this 
manner !’ 

‘It is most fortunate for me,’ said Nelly simply. 

‘I hope so, I trust so. Miss Conway, consider me your friend 
as much as your tutor. If I am saying too much, forgive me— 
but after what happened down at the seaside, it seems as if Fortune 
intended me to be of service to you.’ 

‘It does indeed,’ said Nelly gratefully. 

There was something in this poor artist which inspired her 
with trust and confidence. He was so outspoken and frank—on 
everything except his own troubles—that a less unsuspicious 
person than herself might have well believed in him. 

When Janet came into the room, and dropped into a chair 
with her needlework in her hand, Mr. Pearson raised his eyebrows, 
then murmured, ‘To be sure, and sighed. Nelly was not the 
least afraid of him, but the sense of his eccentricity did not wear 
off by any means. It seemed to her that the expression of pre- 
mature age in this poor man, his pre-occupation, strange looks 
and incoherent talk, were all the result of trouble. In his 
teaching—for she took her first lesson then and there—he was 
very quiet and patient. In the middle of it, a letter came for 
her, which being marked ‘immediate,’ she asked leave to open: 
otherwise she would have postponed the reading of it till she was 
alone—for the handwriting was that of Raymond Pennicuick. 

‘You seem disturbed,’ said Mr. Pearson gently. ‘You have 
had no bad news, I hope ?’ 

‘No: not exactly.’ 

‘You said I might be your friend, Miss Conway,’ continued 
her companion earnestly. ‘If the matter is one in which I can be 
of any help, I need not say I am at your service.—Let me see the 
letter.’ 

He took it out of her unresisting hand. It was a great liberty, 
of course, yet she experienced no sense of resentment. There was 
something in his manner so genuinely kind and honest, that it was 
impossible to be offended with him. Moreover, she felt the need 
of advice and sympathy as she had never felt it before. She had 
not a friend on earth, as it happened, who could give her an 
opinion upon the matter in question, without bias or prejudice. 


‘Dearest Nelly,’ ran the letter. ‘My father hears from Sandybeach that 
you have left your friends, and come to live in London alone, in hopes to earn 
your own living. I make no remark on this, because you know beforehand how 
I must regard such a course of conduct, how my heart bleeds for you when I 
think of the loneliness you must at present feel, and of the hard things that must 
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be in store for you. I hate myself, because I am at this moment in the midst of 
luxuries and comforts, and you arein your melancholy lodgingsalone. However, 
I have no right, alas, to interfere in your arrangements. What I now write 
about is a communication that my father has received from Mr. Wardlaw. He 
urges upon him, now that he is in Parliament, that his first duty is to bring 
your poor father’s case under the notice of the Government, in order that some 
sort of provision should be made for you. As you have refused all assistance, 
even from those whose greatest happiness it would be to serve you, itis possible 
that even the idea of a government pension may be disagreeable to you. But I 
venture to think that you are bound to consider other things than your own 
feelings in the matter. If I wished to be selfish, I might urge that your ac- 
quiescence in this plan would give my father an opportunity of publicly rebutting 
certain infamous though vague charges which have been recently made against 
him in the newspapers concerning his conduct at Dhulang: but I prefer to press 
upon you a less personal argument. I would remind you that various more or 
less distorted accounts have got abroad respecting the catastrophe that happened 
to Captain Conway ; and that you owe it to his memory to have the matter 
placed in its true light. From all that I know or have heard of his character and 
disposition, it is inconceivable that he should have committed the indiscretion 
which cost him his life in the manner represented. The subject is so painful to 
the only person who can speak upon it, that even I myself am unacquainted 
with the details, but from what has dropped from him on the subject, I am sure 
it was avery, very hard case. Your kind heart will at once suggest, “ But will 
it not be still more painful to that person to have to discuss the matter in public ? ” 
To that, I answer, No; or rather, that though it will undoubtedly be distressing, 
the result, when it is once over, will be beneficial. As it is, I am confident 
that the malicious innuendoes which the newspapers opposed to my father’s 
politics have been vile enough to publish, are having a most prejudicial effect 
upon his health and spirits. His state is so grievous and deplorable, indeed, 
that I hardly like to dwell upon it. What I adjure you to do for all our sakes 
is this: write a few lines to my father, just to say that his intention of bringing 
Captain Conway’s case before the notice of Parliament has reached your ears, 
and that it has your thorough approbation. 
‘I remain, dearest Nelly, 
‘ Yours faithfully, 
‘RayMOND PENNICUICK.’ 

‘I have heard something of this,’ said Mr. Pearson gravely, as 
he folded up the letter. ‘The young gentleman’s arguments are spe- 
cious enough, but we must remember that he is an interested person.’ 

‘ You are wrong there, Mr. Pearson,’ said Nelly warmly; ‘ he 
has not a grain of selfishness in him. On the contrary, what I fear 
is that all his reasoning is used to hide his earnest desire to see 
me independent; in short, that I should get the pension.’ 

‘Ah! and then, perhaps, he would like to win the pensioner.’ 

‘You are most unjust,’ cried Nelly, so vehemently that Janet 
dropped her work, and stared at her in mute astonishment. ‘You 
do not know Raymond Pennicuick—nor me.’ 

‘To be sure, that is true,’ answered the other quietly. ‘I was 
merely guided by one’s ordinary experience of human nature. It 
is so rare to find young men without a grain of selfishness. After 
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all, perhaps my ignorance of the individuals in question may not 
make my opinion upon the matter in hand less valuable. Let me 
think about it while you go on with your drawing.’ 

Nelly’s fingers were still trembling with indignation, but she 
did her best to comply with this request, while Mr. Pearson, chin in 
hand, and with his hollow eyes turned upon the leafless garden, 
gave himself up to reflection. 

‘If the writer of that letter is,as you say, to be depended 
upon,’ said he presently, ‘if his statement of facts is genuine, you 
seem to me, my dear young lady, to have no choice but to act 
upon it. One point alone, on which he very justly dwells, appears 
to me to be conclusive.’ 

‘ You mean, that I owe it to my father’s memory.’ 

Mr. Pearson bowed his head. ‘It is of course a matter of 
feeling. Since, as I learnt from Mrs. Wardlaw, you never knew 
him personally from your childhood, it is possible this consideration 
may not weigh with you—and very naturally —as it would weigh 
with some daughters.’ 

‘Mr. Pearson,’ said Nelly earnestly, ‘ you misjudge me. Never 
was father more loved by daughter than mine by me. We were 
separated, indeed, by distance, but we were not divided; my heart 
clung to him—and still clings—as nearly as though my hand had 
been always clasped in his.’ 

She was not indignant, as she had been when her companion 
had reflected upon Raymond’s motives, but her tones had a certain 
tender dignity which was very impressive. On Mr. Pearson, how- 
ever, this did not seem to have much effect. 

‘He was a good father to you, then, though he was so much 
from home?’ said he quietly. 

‘The best of fathers ; his poverty compelled him to live abroad 
with his regiment.’ 

‘Umph! I thought regiments came home every five or six 
years or so.’ 

‘ He exchanged more than once for the reasons I have stated.’ 

* He was a good husband, then, no doubt ?’ 

‘I do not feel called upon, Mr. Pearson, to discuss with you 
the affairs of my family,’ said Nelly coldly. ‘ As a matter of fact, 
however, there was a misunderstanding between my dear father 
aud mother. They are both in Heaven now, and that is over.’ 
She rose and went to the window to hide her tears. 

‘Pray forgive me if I have pained you, my dear young lady. 
Such misunderstandings are common enough, and, as you say, 
death heals all.’ 

He sighed so deeply that Nelly turned to him with pity in her 
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dewy eyes. She could not help thinking how near he looked to 
death himself. 

‘ You have given me more than full measure,’ said she, alluding 
to the two hours’ teaching that had been agreed upon as the length 
of her lessons; ‘you must not lavish on me thus your time and 
strength.’ ‘The last word was uttered involuntarily, and was sug- 
gested by his appearance. 

‘But then we have been so discursive,’ answered he with a faint 
smile. 

‘And, Mr. Pearson,’ continued Nelly, blushing, and speaking 
so that Janet could not hear her, ‘ when would it be most convenient 
to you to—I mean, shall I send you what is due to you—and very 
small remuneration it is for such kindly teaching—weekly, or—— 

The fact was, her tutor looked so poor, as well as ill, that she 
thought he might even prefer to receive his money day by day— 
a reflection which alone enabled her to summon courage to speak 
upon such a subject. 

‘Oh, I think monthly will do,’ interrupted he, still smiling. 
‘You may imagine, perhaps, to look at me that I may not live a 
month, but that is my affair.’ 

‘Dear Mr. Pearson, how you shock me!’ 

‘Do I? then I won't do it again. Seriously, I am not going 
to die just yet, having something of importance to do first. Well, 
here are the heads for you to study in my absence ’—he had 
brought a couple of chalk drawings with him—‘ only, don’t you 
overwork yourself. It is better to read than to draw, remember, if 
you want to avoid thinking too much; and you'll write to say 
you'll have that pension, won’t you?’ added he suddenly. 

‘I will turn the matter over in my mind,’ answered Nelly 
gravely, ‘though the pension is not the point.’ 

‘No, indeed ; I forgot. It is your father’s memory. You are 
a good girl; you will do what is right. Good day to you, my dear 
young lady.’ 

Despite his ghastly looks, Nelly thought she had seldom seen 
a kindlier smile than that of Mr. Pearson. His troubles might 
have embittered his nature, but surely it was still wholesome and 
tender at the core. 


Cnuarter XLIV. 


HAUNTED. 


Ir is a fortnight since Nelly Conway took her first lesson in 
Gower Street, and during that time there have been spring tides in 
the ebb and flow of the lives of more than one person in this history 
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and she has been the moon which has most certainly caused them. 
Herbert Milburn has let his ‘ family seat,’ to his sister’s extreme 
annoyance, and sailed for China, though his leave has by no means 
expired. It seems to him that he will never wish to return to his 
native land again. 

Ralph Pennicuick is sitting at his chamber window at the 
Albany, watching the waning light in the skies, and the growing 
light in the streets. There is something which lies before him to 
be done this night which lies heavy on his soul, and prevents his 
giving his mind to any other subject for aninstant. On the notice 
board of the House of Commons there is a statement that he, 
Ralph Pennicuick, will rise in his place, within the next four 
hours, and put a question to the Government concerning certain 
proceedings at Dhulang, and as to the reasons why a pension should 
not have been conferred upon the orphan daughter of Captain 
Arthur Conway deceased. The chief Tory organ has expressed its 
approval of this course in a far from complimentary fashion. 
Among its ‘ Topics of the Day’ appeared this paragraph :—‘We 
are glad to inform our readers that we are at last to hear from the 
honourable member for Slowcombe his own story of the Dhulang 
catastrophe ; we shall compare it very carefully with certain notes 
of the same event with which we have been specially favoured by 
an eye-witness.’ The appearance of these few lines, which were prob- 
ably passed by altogether unnoticed by nine hundred and ninety- 
nine out of every thousand of those who read them, had affected the 
subject of them most seriously. Indeed, since his eyes had lit on 
them they had not known sleep. An eye-witness! That must 
certainly be a falsehood, for, except Fu-chow and the Chinese 
officials, there could be no witness to what had happened at 
Dhulang in existence. Still, how came such a paragraph into the 
paper? It had come out within twelve hours of his placing his 
notice on the board, and bitterly he now repented of having done 
so. It had been weak of him to the last degree to make his con- 
sent dependent upon Nelly’s wishes, but he made certain that she 
would have opposed such a proceeding. How useless were sagacity 
and knowledge of human character to forecast the whims of 
women ! 

The reflection may have been a just one, but intelligent as 
Pennicuick undoubtedly was, he had not possessed the data for 
judgment in the present case. His mind had only concerned 
itself with the matter of the pension, which, we have seen, was not 
Nelly’s motive of action at all: had that been the only question 
involved, she would no doubt have declined his services, and 
justified his foresight. But since she had said, ‘ Yes,’ he, Ralph 
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Pennicuick (though he had prided himself all his life upon that very 
capability) had not had the moral courage to say ‘No.’ So weak 
and broken was he, that, so far from taking any pleasure in setting 
opinion at defiance, he bowed to it; the thought of what Mr. 
Wardlaw, and Herbert Milburn, and even his own son would ‘say’ 
should he go back from his word, and refuse to become Nelly’s 
champion, had been too much for him. He had given the 
desired notice, and now he would have paid down half he was 
worth in the world—double the 20,0001/., to secure which by fraud 
had cost him so dearly—to be able to withdraw it. But this 
required even something more than courage—audacity. Should he 
now shrink from the ordeal, judgment would go against him, as it 
were, by default, and even his own party would not have a word 
to say for him. 

Of course he exaggerated, as every man does, the amount of 
public attention he excited, but still this was very considerable. 
From the day of his election, now many months ago, up to now, 
the Tory papers—especially the chief organ of the opposition— 
had never, as the phrase goes, ‘let him alone.’ But this last 
paragraph about the Eye-witness had hit him harder than anything 
which had preceded it. He had consulted about it with his son— 
for the burden of the whole matter had become almost more than 
he could bear alone, and what he could talk about, he discussed 
with him eagerly—and Raymond expressed himself more convinced 
than ever, that the attack was not dictated by mere party motives. 
‘ You have some enemy, father, who has done this,’ said he, ‘ and who 
has been working against you all along, like a mole, underground.’ 

‘If he is a mole, he can’t be an eye-witness,’ said Ralph, witha 
gleam of his old grim humour. 

‘Of course not; it is mere lying. The Newspaper has two 
strongholds: the Impersonal, who is nobody but itself, the We ; 
and the Personal, who is nobody at all. It is folly to contend with 
either of them, being shadows.’ ; 

The remark would seem to evidence that the young man had 
begun to think for himself, and, curiously enough, this had a dis- 
agreeable effect upon his father. 

‘I am failing and he is growing,’ thought he ; ‘ he is pushing 
me from my throne, and will presently reign in my stead.’ 

But, on the other hand, Raymond had by this time a good many 
acquaintances on the Press, from whom it was likely enough he 
might have picked up this philosophy. Without revealing his 
intention, he went away and consulted some of these respecting 
the paragraph in question, and gleaned some important in- 
formation. Then he came back and told his father. 
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‘ My suspicions have proved correct,’ he said; ‘ those attacks 
have been all personal ; they have been “ communicated.” ’ 

‘ And the person ?” 

‘ Well, that I have not been able to discover. I doubt whether 
the newspaper itself knows who it is. What is very curious is that 
the substance of the last paragraph was brought to the office by a 
Chinese.’ 

Ralph Pennicuick started from his chair with a fierce oath. 
‘It is Fu-chow,’ he cried. 

‘Who is Fu-chow ?’ 

‘ A traitorous scoundrel in my employment on our shooting ex- 
pedition, who discovered that the Shay-le—the relic—had been 
abstracted from the shrine, and gave information to the authorities. 
It was he, in fact, who ruined us.’ 

‘ Forewarned is forearmed, sir,’ said Raymond gravely; ‘ that 
circumstance should certainly be mentioned in your speech to-night.’ 

It was upon that speech, to be delivered in a few hours, that 
Ralph Pennicuick was now pondering alone. His difficulties 
in the matter were enormous, and wholly exceptional. A maiden 
speech upon any subject in the House of Commons is an em- 
barrassing undertaking to most people; but the usual stumbling- 
blocks did not trouble him. He had no mauvaise honte; he had 
plenty of words at his command; and no one expected either a 
lengthy or a powerful oration. He had merely to make a state- 
ment of facts, every one of which was at his fingers’ ends. But, 
unhappily, though authentic, these were the reverse of genuine, 
They had happened, but they had happened to himself, and he 
must needs describe them as having happened to another man. 
What he had to tell, in fact, was a Lie from beginning to end; and 
this is rather a feat to do successfully in the House of Commons, 
with the consciousness, too, that half-a-dozen hostile newspapers 
will be endeavouring to detect your falsehood the next morning. 

It seemed inconceivable that Fu-chow could have come to 
London, and put himself in connection with the Press: but how 
could Raymond’s story about the Chinese informant be otherwise 
explained? Fu-chow had shown hostility enough against him for 
anything (Mr. Pennicuick stigmatised it in his own mind as 
‘malice,’ though we know it had been but the payment of old scores), 
but it could never have been worth his while to come to England 
to wreak it. The only possible solution of the thing, though even 
that was improbable, was that some Englishman had brought him 
home in his service, and that, finding himself in a position to 
do his old enemy a mischief, he was taking advantage of his op- 
portunity. 
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He resolved at all events to take his son’s advice, and to 
present the Imperial Parliament with a very dark picture of 
‘Captain’ Fu-chow. At the same time, such was the state of his 
nerves, that he was not convinced by his own arguments, and feared 
lest even his worst apprehensions should, somehow, fall short of 
the reality. The condition of the whole man was one by no means 
unknown to the medical world, but which goes under a number of 
scientific names—names which often conceal its real nature. I 
have known a man unjustly suspected of delirium tremens, who 
was in reality troubled by the consciousness of having murdered a 
child of tender years. Ralph Pennicuick was conscience-smitten. 
Wrongdoers sometimes are so; they are morally prostrated by the 
guilty knowledge within them ; and yet they generally retain their 
intelligence—as some would call their reluctance to part with their 
stolen goods. 

Nothing, for example, was further from Ralph Pennicuick’s mind 
that night than the idea of restitution, which had in fact by this 
time become almost impossible for him. It was doubtful whether, 
even if he should have gone down to the House and spoken the 
whole truth exactly respecting what had occurred at Dhulang, he 
would have been believed. Most people would have thought he 
had lost his wits; his own son would certainly have done so, and 
would have preferred to think his father mad, rather than guilty of 
the crime of which he had thus accused himself. Ralph Pennicuick 
felt like a man lost in some primeval forest, who plods on with 
weary and uncertain steps, suspicious of unknown dangers, with 
this terrible addition to his lot, that the way he had come was 
barred behind him. 

The wind blowing boisterously from the south, brought pre- 
sently to his ears the voice of the great clock at Westminster ; 
and he rang his bell for the servant to bring his overcoat. 

‘This has just come for you, sir, by the post,’ said Hatton, 
putting a roll of manuscript, as it seemed, into his hand. 

* Why do you pester me with such rubbish now ?’ answered his 
master pettishly. 

‘Well, sir, it had “immediate” on it, or I should not have 
brought it in.’ 

‘You may go,’ said Mr. Pennicuick, who was now equipped 
for departure: the vague terror with which he was consumed 
impelled him, however, ere he went, to open this communication 
in private, though it was ten chances to one it was but some circular, 
the ‘ immediate’ on which was but a device to secure attention, 

The manuscript was tightly rolled, and had something hard 
inside it, which presently fell out upon the floor; it was only a 
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round piece of wood such as drawings are wrapped round to go by 
post. The drawing itself was in Mr. Pennicuick’s hand, and his 
eyes were fixed upon it in abject terror. It was the representa- 
tion of a man tied to a stake, and being cut to pieces by an 
executioner in Chinese apparel: a vast crowd of men of the same 
nation were looking on, but indicated only by a few bold strokes: 
the whole picture was but a sketch, very slightly but skilfully 
rendered, with one exception—namely, the countenance of the 
victim. This was most carefully and elaborately drawn, and re- 
presented without a shadow of doubt—indeed, almost as truly as 
the mirror reflects its object—the very face which was now re- 
garding it, namely, that of Pennicuick himself. Underneath, 
at the left-hand corner, was written, but in printed characters, 
the day of the month on which Arthur Conway had been put to 
death at Dhulang. 

For a minute or two, it seemed as though Ralph Pennicuick 
were on the eve of some physical calamity ; he stood swaying from 
side to side, as if about to fall, while his face worked in a manner 
frightful to behold: but presently he steadied himself, and tore 
the picture along and across and threw it on the fire, then the 
wrapper (addressed, like the date within, in printed characters), 
and afterwards even the little roll of wood. (If conscience were 
combustible, as some theologians assert the soul to be, how easy 
it would be to deal with it!) Then he drew out that drawer 
in his table which we have seen him open before—it glided out 
very easily now, as though it well knew its way-—and took a deep 
draught of brandy. 

‘Your brougham is at the door, sir,’ said Hatton, putting in 
his respectable head. 

‘Send it away: I'll walk,’ was the abrupt reply. 

Mr. Hatton withdrew, shaking his head and compressing his 
nose with a wry face; he was a man who never took spirits 
himself—preferring the claret of ’64—and hated the smell of them. 

Presently his master hurried out, and ran rapidly downstairs 
and into the street. The wind was in his teeth, but he did not 
mind that; physical exertion was welcome to him. Under the 
flickering gas lamps, with one hand on his hat and the other 
pressed to his breast, he walked rapidly down Waterloo Place, 
intending as usual when on foot to go through St. James’s Park to 
Westminster. Something, however—perhaps the comparative 
gloom of that route—deterred him, and he turned sharply towards 
Parliament Street. Twice, blinded by the wind, and also by the 
tumult of his own thoughts, which rendered him scarcely 
eognisant of external objects, he came into collision with other 
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passengers on the footway; and when at last he reached 
Westminster Hall and was about to enter it, he came face to face 
with a third man. No actual contact this time took place, yet 
Ralph Pennicuick started back with a sharp and sudden cry; and 
with a quick toss of the arms (as though one should say ‘ All’s 
Lost!’) he fell heavily on the pavement. 

A crowd was round him in a moment: his face was known, as 
that of every member of the House is at Westminster, after he has 
once taken his seat (though it has been but for an hour), and he 
was placed in a brougham at once, and taken home, speechless and 
insensible. 

Dr. Green was summoned at once, and of course Raymond. 
There were also two other doctors promptly in attendance. The 
medical opinion was that Mr. Pennicuick had had a stroke of 
apoplexy, though there were some symptoms not in accordance 
with this view. A little after midnight he recovered his speech. 

‘I have seen him,’ he said suddenly, in distinct tones. 

‘ Who is it you have seen, father?’ asked Raymond gently, as 
he leant over his pillow. 

‘ Arthur Conway.’ 


(To he continued.) 
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